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NEWS — THE een 


HINGS are in a snarl in Paria. M. Ollivier, it appears, failed to 
carry his Cabinet with him in his defence of plebiscites, and 
Count Daru and M. Buffet at last offered the Emperor the alterna- 
tives of abandoning clause 13, which vests in him the right of making 
direct appeals to the people, or of modifying it by a rider de- 
manding the previous assent of the Corps Législatif, or of accept- 
ing their resignations. Napoleon, who has apparently mounted 
one of his hobbies, accepted the latter proposal, the two Ministers 
resigned, and although M. Ollivier remained, the Ministry is 
broken up. The Emperor is reaily ruling, and M. Ollivier acting 
ashisagent. A plebiscitum will be submitted to the people on 
the 1st or 8th of May, and will, it is said, if voted, reaffirm the 
hereditary principle of succession, and approve the liberal changes 
in the Constitution. If it is rejected, revolution is inevitable. 
Great exertions will be used to secure a majority, and M. Ollivier 
has publicly refused to promise not to interfere. ‘The prefects, he 
says, have orders to avoid violence, but to deprecate to the utmost 
abstention from the polls. ‘This means, of course, that they are 
to use every form of pressure not likely to be found out. 





All this while the sub-agitation in France increases, and a 
project is on foot for a general strike of workmen throughout 
the Empire. It will probably fail, as the workmen have no Poor- 
law to fall back on; but the workmen at Creuzot have again 
turned out, and though defeated, bave returned to work mutter- 
ing; the iron-workers of Fourchambault (Loire) are on strike, 
and placards have been posted in Paris calling on all artizans to 
imitate their example. Committees have been formed to guide 
the electors during the ‘“ plebiscitary period ;” the Liberal 
journalists of France have assembled in private sittings, and all 
meetings are to be allowed for a week previous to the vote. The 
agitation will be considerable, and as in a plebiscitum electoral 
circumscriptions do not matter, it is calculated that the vote may 
be 4,500,000 yeas to 3,500,000 nays, or that only half the popu- 
lation will vote at all. Either result would be most dangerous to 
the Empire ; and M. Rouher, it is said, advises his master to meet 
an adverse vote by a second pic¢biscite and the simple question, 
“Napoleon or the Republic?” That, he thinks, would be decisive. 


Note, that the terms of the plebiscite will be fixed by a pro- 
clamation to be drawn up by the Emperor alone, and that he may 
arrange the question as he pleases. M. Ollivier may protest, but 





his resignation at the eleventh hour will not stop his master, who 
can for a few days work the Department of the Interior himself. 
The subordinates there are Bonapartists to a man. 


Mr. Lowe introduced his Budget on Monday, in a dull and 
tedious, but lucid speech. He showed that, owing to the economy of 
Government, tothe recovery of elasticity i in the revenue—a recovery 
which exceeds £2,000,000, and is mainly owing to the cheapness 
of corn—and to the levy of taxes in advance, a process which has 
Yielded £1,000,000 more than Mr. Lowe expected, the surplus of 
1869-70 amounted to £7,870,000. Of this amount, £4,300,000 


the future. 





has been spent in paying Abyssinian accounts, leaving only 
£500,000 unsettled ; £1,000,000 in retiring Exchequer Bills ; and 
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of England, which are now £8,606,000, in Mr. Lowe’s opinion 
rather too large a sum. 
for by selling £4,000,0C0 of new Consols to the National Debt 
v- 8 | | Commissioners, and £3,000,000 quietly and secretly to the public ; 
501 1 and the addition to the Debt thus caused is to be extinguished by 
a creation of £7,000,000 terminable annuities payable in 1885. 
503 | Government itself takes these annuities, and provides for the loss 
505 | on them by a charge of £190,000 a year till they are extinguished. 


The ‘Telegraphs have been paid 


The finance of the past year thus arranged, Mr. Lowe turns to 
Ile expects that the revenue for 1870-71 will be :— 








GOT « sccctacienmensasedenniionpsecieneniaiadl £21,650,000 
MEIN “cuts deinecmisiiamennbinkalaaaanieinods 21,640,000 
WRI ncnncisvescarnccconrcidvavapeiernnnepnbosseren 8,700,000 
ERE LD SIR NN ee CE 7,600,000 
ali a 2,850,000 
BE GN sas sic enaerpsadecacatepaenaibinibaiencoiinanh 4,900,000 
IIE. icasiscdasinsincniscsonsibnsbonvendinawinn 675,000 
NER CIE cn csccckexacustsnusanensenbemioiousenes 385,000 
PPUUIND Sicasehvnceddsatnundah anennoioneoarbe 8,050,000 

FARE TROCOIED diccessssscnciisceessevens £71,450,000 

—while the expenditure will be,— 

IE GI IIS cndisceiionianipsians cociewmcnnioss £26,650,000 
Consolidated Fund Charges ..........ssceeseeees 1,820,000 
ED siiiciccenedstnndincninaticerniinemediseseceion 12,975,000 
PUNT cick cscaiictidncoduchadnnaetdddceciuansopeminmniaie 9,251,000 
SE SEIN aes ceentehsinsebbandéunuctoonmmestseteian 9,990,000 
Revenue Departments ............cceseeeee seseeeee 4,960,000 
BD TIED ecaswavisaceice. cviennheonnensind ceases 1,107,000 
Telegraph Service.............. engeanedeuctseonsesers 360,000 

Total Expenditure ........sccccccsseees £67,113,000 


thus leaving a surplus of £4,337,000. After stating somewhat 
at length what he did not intend to do with this surplus—as, for in- 
stance, to change the malt tax into a beer duty—and tantalizing 
his audience with some trifling remissions, such as the licences on 
foot-pedlars, soap-makers, card-sellers, paper-makers, and 80 on ; 
after proposing a change in the railway tax, which is now 5 per 
cent. on receipts from passengers, but will henceforward be 1 per 
cent. on gross receipts ; and after advising the Committee to sub- 
stitute a licence to carry arms for the licence to kill game, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at last opened his wallet. He should 
reduce the income-tax to 4d., thus sacrificing £1,250,000, and 
halve the sugar duties at a cost of £2,350,000. We have dis- 
cussed the Budget elsewhere, and have only to say here that every- 
body expresses content in a disappointed sort of way. They 
wanted a dramatic effect. 


Lopez has fallen. General Camara, at the head of a few hundred 
Brazilians, overtook him and about as many Paraguayans on the 
Aquidaban, in Matto Grosso, on Ist March. The Paraguayans 
were defeated, and Lopez summoned to surrender. He refused, 
and was killed, fighting to the last. His followers were taken 
prisoners, and Paraguay, now completely subdued, will probably 
be added to the Empire of Brazil. It is entirely garrisoned by 
Braziliau troops, the Argentines having retired, and the Emperor 
will be reluctant to give up such a position as Humaita, which 
commands the confluence of the Paraguay and Parana. With an 
ironclad fleet snugly hidden above that point he will hold the 
riverine cities of the Plate at his mercy, and compel them with a 
word to restore any slaves who may escape from the cruel disci- 
pline of Brazil. As for the Confederation, it gains nothing from the 
war except the satisfaction of having removed a barrier to the 
progress of its only dangerous enemy. However, 1,000 Italians 
a week enter the Republic, and in a few years it may be able, with 
a proclamation of freedom to the slaves, to break up Brazil. 


Rutterford, the Norfolk murderer, who stuffed a dying man’s 
mouth with mud, has been reprieved, a huge burn having so 
swollen his neck that hanging would have produced a horrible 
scene of torture. ‘The reprieve was unavoidable, but it is one more 
proof of the injustice consequent on our system of execution. 


| Hanging is the most crue] of deaths for a light man, a man with 
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strong vitality, or a man with a bull neck, all of whom are apt to] each other like dissolving views,—and made 
struggle for many minutes. The only death which is the same] for once. 
for all, which involves no cruelty and yet impresses the imagina- 
tion, is death by the bullet, military execution, in fact. If it is 
unconstitutional to employ soldiers, a row of barrels fired by a 
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The drift of the E lucation meetings an | letters of the week 

all been stealily in the direction of Mer. Forster's Bill, A wal 
— : of the Uaion was held in Londoa yesterday week, at which . 

concealed executioner would be as effective. ilughes, though a member of the Learns, mets re tch Mr. 
speech in favour of the Government; and Mr. Baines, ory 
Leeds, wrote an admirable letter to Monday's Times in cupeta 
the resolutions agreed to by the meeting, speaking in Pete 
of the more moderate Dissenters. ‘As an old Sunday-schog 
teacher,” says Me. Baines, ‘* who has witaessel the great blessin 

resulting from that institution, I yet declare my strong opiniog 
that the Sunday-school is of itself wholly inadequate to the rej 
gious training of the young.” A Conference held on Saturday 
and consisting of Liberal Members of Parliament and of a body - 
school teachers from the Wesleyan, British, and Church Schools of 
the metropolis, came, after thorough discussion, to a Conclusion 
entirely favourable to the Government measure. Me, Ryder, g 
British teacher, said he did not believe in the religious difficulty 
“it was a platforin difficulty only,” a statement received with 
marked cheers from the teachers present. In a word, we do not 
in the least suppose that the Dissenters as a body desire to obstruct 
the Government Bill, and a great majority of the Dissenting 
schoolmasters are heartily favourable to it. ™ 


The Siturdiy Review of last week contained an article on the 
late General Grey, Private Secretary to the Queen, evidently 
from the pen of some one familiar with the interior of Court life. 
The writer declares that the Queen supervises the proceedings of 
every department, more especially the War Office, the Admiralty, 
and the Poor-Law Board, and takes a part in every important 
proceeding. ‘Tie experience of the Sovereign, of course, exceeds 
that of any Minister, her views are usually embodied in writing, 
and the delicate task of giving them form is entrusted to the 
Private Secretary, who thus fills a most important office. ‘There 
was a whisper shortly after the death of General Grey that he 
would be superseded ia his more important functions by what 
would be virtyally a new Ministry, a Crbinet Minister being 
selected to reside permanently near the Sovereign. ‘The idea, 
which was hardly constitutional, as such a Minister would be either 
a mere amanuensis or virtual Premier, was, however, dropped, and 
Colonel Ponsonby has been selected to fill General Grey’s place. 
The Queen’s letters on business will one day furnish a valuable 
contribution to the secret history of England. The only symptom of the opposite kind has been a memorial 

y signed by 5,000 Nonconformist ministers, and presented to the 
Prime Minister last Monday, which objects (1) to allowing a rate 
to be levied for the support of schools in which the School Board 
may direct a sectarian religion to be taught, and (2) to the Con- 
science Clause ‘¢ which requires,” says the memorial, somewhat 
obscurely, ‘‘a Nonconformist British citizen to claim religious 
toleration in schools supported by national money ”;—(how tolera- 
tion, by the way? we thought the Conscience Clause required the 
master to exempt from religious instruction at the pleasure of the 
parent; how is that ‘toleration’ more than requiring a master 
to exempt from music, or poetry, or any other study at the plea- 
sure of the parent?) But neither of these objections, which are 
the only ones of moment, are really vital to the Bill. The 
memorial does not appear to object to assisting existing denomi- 
national schools (not governed by School Boards) either out of the 
taxes or out of the rates, nor certainly does it object to the free 
teaching of the Bible even in rate-built schools, if not accom- 
panied by the inculcation of catechisms and formularies. And 
these are the only essential points. 








The Austrian Government has been re-formed, with Count 
Potocki as Premier. It is stated that large liberties will be cou- 
ceded to Galicia, and “autonomy” to other States, and that a 
general plan of reform, including direct elections, will thea be 
submitted to the heads of parties. If that is accepted the present 
Reichsrath will go on, if not it will be dissolved, and an appeal 
made to the people. The Germans are violently opposed to this 
plan, and their deputies in the Reichsrath declare that they will, 
under all circumstances, uphold the centralized administration. 
The Austrian State vessel seems to be among the breakers 
again. 


The Irish Land Bill has made hardly any progress this week. 
Almost all the sitting of yesterday week was occupied with discussing 
Mr. Fowler’s amendment over again in the form proposed by Mr. 
Kavanagh, who wished to draw the limit beyond which no com- 
pensation for eviction should ever be given, at farms of £100 
a year, instead of farms at £50 a year, as proposed by Mr. Fowler. 
At length, on Mr, Disraeli’s intercession, Mr. Kavanagh withdrew 
his amendment, on an understanding that so far as it affects exist- Mr. Gladstone moved on Monday for a Select Committee “to 
ing tenancies it would be competent to him to raise it at a future}. fae ei he alee ei aS 
period. Almost all the remainder of the sitting was occupied in ae eae, er ena rg eo — 

iscussing Mr. I[eadlam’ Sf ide that eve ons ee eee? ‘ vt : 

a i Psa weed 4 bah pet bes athe » Area of Commons, and to recommend what proceedings, if any, should 
arenas ae rae ip ,. ? , | be taken against them. ‘The legal difliculty arises from the fact 

short leases for a year being apparently included in Mr. Headlam’s io oe SEs , ; 
proviso. Of course that val tality age the whole object of Rah Re ee ae ageing seman levee ate _— 
ae ona A i j ., |from sitting for a certain term of years in Parliament, is 
the Bill, by legalizing leases for a year perpetually renewed, which | | nt) ceili tia ly fe to such i alas as have had ful 
do not differ substantially from tenancies from year to year backed PI a f bei oo ard in thei “an defence: and it i 
by perpetual notices to quit. ‘The discussion had not come to an Paice ata Se ee ee eth te 

end before the sitting terminated, and the Land Bill was left epee 9 te PY 

“ith cule 4 eee bak 0 tell Ged Commissioners, and not heard by counsel, nor allowed to cross- 
iia: _ : examine the witnesses who depose to his corrupt acts, has been 
‘‘heard” in the sense of the Act. Mr. Lowther moved as an 
amendment that the Committee should inquire into the working 
of the Corrupt Practices’ Act, and particularly attacked the 
Bridgwater commission. He also stated that the law was per- 


On Tuesday a bitter little conversation on the no-progress 
made by the House began, which gave occasion to Mr. Mundella 
to remark rather sharply on Lord Elcho’s proposed determination, 
as long as five Members would join him, to go into the lobb ‘ 

Rity kc J : i b nenapocgere fectly clear, which, as neither the Attorney-General, nor the 
against every proposal limiting freedom of contract. ‘The noble} |.” : : : : ] 

0 es Solicitor-General, nor the Lord Chancellor thinks it all clear 
lord,” said Mr. Mundella, ‘‘ was always ready to trot up and|* .. F h 
eo orn indicated an amount of self-confidence in Mr. Lowther worthy 
down the House the pony which Tennyson called ‘ proputty, . F : d 
’ .”* lof a better cause. Eventually, however, he withdrew his amend- 

proputty, proputty,’ to the no small danger of cautering| + anil the Cammaiitns Wes mediated 

. ° 7” en anc ec t e é . 
away with everything that was good and useful for the country,” | '"°"" dbesce:. <ascmcrsnel 
like education and justice to Ireland. Lord Elcho wasso much} The Catholics are much excited about Mr. Newdegate’s inquiry 
irritated by this observation, that he could think of nothing in | into the condition of their convents. Mr. Cogan on Friday se’nnight 
reply except the remarks that he had been between twenty and | asked the House to rescind its former vote, but after a short and 
thirty years in the House, and ought not to be lectured by one | sharp debate, the debate was adjourned to the 28th inst. Early in 
who had been only two; that persons to whom the ‘name of | the same day a great meeting of Catholics had been held at the 
Lord Palmerston” was something more than an empty sound| Stafford Club to protest against the ‘‘ wanton insult and outrage 
: pitt pty I bad ae fs * A ival 
ought not to be dragooned into silence ; and that Mr. Mundella’s | involved in the proposed Commission of Inquiry,” as a “reviva 
only claim to notice was his having patented a system of recon-| of the penal laws.” No alternative was suggested, but it was clear 
ciliation between workmen and employers, which had, in fact, | from a speech of the Duke of Norfolk, and a resolution moved by 
been in use long before Mr. Mundella adopted it. ‘This was | Sir C. Douglas that the grand objection to inquiry is the absence 
poor repartee for Lord Elcho, who really can in general talk well| of any guarantee that witnesses will speak the truth. The 

: 2 ° . 2 7 ! les . , jasj 
when he feels satisfied with himself, as he usually does. It was | Catholics would evidently prefer a Royal Commission to take 
great debating triumph for Mr. Mundella to have cut short a evidence on oath, and we do not see why this compromise should 
complete series of Lord Elcho’s smiles—which melt away into ' be rejected. 
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Taig Gertrude Douglas writes to the Times to say that she was | would imply united study ; and as, of course, the laboratory work 

years in a convent in Hammersmith, then in convents in | is going on at almost all hours, no separate class for women in 
three tand Glasgow, and then on her own request released | practical chemistry would confer a tenth part of the advantages of 
— yows and allowed to return to her family. She would general access to the laboratory. We confess the scruple strikes 
fon ‘acted any aid from inspectors in opposition to the priests. | us as a contemptible bit of squeamishness on the part of the 
ete that she has ever heard an expression of discontent | Senatus. Do they suppose that Miss Pechey will be actively 
 o nun, though she has conversed with a hundred, and radiating elective affinities while she is studying them, and that 
aelanes all statements about compulsion to be false. ‘This is good | young women and men must be as sedulously kept apart as dis- 
epidence as far aS it goes, but it goes very little way. Even ina tinct gases, if the laws of ‘“‘ endosmose and exosmose” are not to 
‘convent, a daughter of the Marquis of Queensberry | affect them? ‘The truth is, genuine study is an antidote to flirta- 
qould be safe. ler birth saved Henrietta Caracciolo even in | tion while it lasts. 


: cncenttiaeanmiteiin 
Naples. On tin Pca a Bayne gene | M. de Montalembert’s last letter, written not many hours 
testified that he ju a be ee ‘ a db ba ys before his death, contains a curious and touching expression 
who escaped from the Ciomm Caren, Gus ates ty °P | of the intense realism of our day, as it affected the heart 
to return, and finally, when offered the opportunity Foe ae 
Ullathorne ‘ane. “What could I do if I left? All of one of the greatest of modern idealists. It was a letter 
of leaving, retosed, any my th = yen th sg ld t : Pos 3 to Baron Iliibner, the diplomatist, on the first volume of 
relations and friends are ne - py 9 > ke es | his life of Pope Sixtus V., which Montalembert had just 
packs on me, and want nedey ae eee se eps & finished and greatly enjoyed. Ile wrote:—*I know no 
of course, that at Colwich there was actual restraint, as the lady work more slnewe than youn. At my age, or ia my state 
n-Ww ine feet high, and at Shapehill moral “f, pM, Dia... ss . d ° 
escaped over & garden-wall nine feet ‘eh er when a man’s sole remaining ambition is to pass quickly iuto the 
restraint. With the latter the law is unable to deal, but the seats ann Gites te Se Gontiy Salina’ “apie 
‘ “age ; . pen before him, you would hardly believe how much one 
former must, of course, be prevented. The difficulty is to dis- imei ‘ncerit r t with in thi gerne ape 
. .. | appreciates a sincerity so rarely met with in this world, while one 
tinguish between wach offences in convents sad ordinary Couilles, is at least sure of having it to one’s heart’s conteut in the next 
eT CO enceememnes {tandis que l'on a du moins l’assurance d’en étre rassasi¢ dans 
Sir John Lubbock made an effective first speech yesterday week | )autre.]” Sincerity and no illusions! ‘That is as much the cry of 
on the value of a scientific training for the officers of the Army, | the idealist as of the most matter-of-fact science of our day. 
4 propos of the recent report of the Military Education Commis- | 4. de Montalembert achieved the last escape from illusion of 
sion appointed in 1863, which has discouraged the stuly of natural | which we are capable in this life within a few hours of writing 
and physical science. ‘The Commissioners have recommended | this letter, which he did in the middle of the night before the 
an increase of the total number of marks, without any increase morning on which he died. Has he, we wonder, already found 
in the marks for English aud physical science,—in other words, | sincerity to his heart's content where he now is? Or is not the 
a relative diminution in the weight to be attached to English | practice of blinding ourselves with illusions one which it is as slow 
snd physical science. With regard to the entrance examination | work putting off, as it is putting off all the other spiritual, or 
for Woolwich and Sandhurst, whose officers are trained for the | rather unspiritual, habits of which we would fain be rid ? 
Scientific Corps and for the Staff, the entrance examination —_— ; 
involved exceedingly little science, and the course of training even} A Madrid correspondent of the 7imes mentions a curious story 
after entrance left out much of the first importance. At the |of the perhaps half-crazy Atheist republican under sentence of 
Ecole Polytechnique, out of 675 lectures given in two years, 150 | death who so coolly took his seat in the Cortes the other day,— 
were devoted to scientific subjects, or nearly a quarter. Again, | Sefior Suier y Cap-de-vila. When he was smuggled away from 
in Prussia, at the Artillery and Engineer School, out of 32 hours | the Cortes and out of reach of the authorities, he remarked that 
per week, 6 were devoted to physics and chemistry. ‘Ihe English | it would have been hard to be arrested on his saint’s day, where- 
training for the Army seemed to be less thorough in scientific sub- | upon Figueras asked him how it was ‘ he had a saint, not having 
jects than that of any great Continental State. a God.” Figueras might surely have asked a wiser question. 
Paap How was it M. Comte “ had a saint, not having a God”? Surely 
The discussion on Sir John Lubbock’s speech was rather irrele- | in great measure because the great need of a God is apt to compel 
vant, as it turned chiefly on the importance of discouraging cram- | men of any intensity of nature who have none, to make them- 
ming, and the desirability of getting the most generally educated | selves the best human substitute in the shape of a saint. A more 
men to enter for the career of officers, rather than men well posted pertinent source of wonder concerning an Atheist would be, how 
up in any special departments of study. We do not see the exact | it is that, having no God, he has not found for himself a substitute 
relevancy of either of these considerations. The object is, as we | in some saintly form. 
understand it, to make the general education, at least of boys who 
are looking forward to a military career, more scientific and less 
classical, and it is just as easy to detect cramming in the one sub- 
ject asin the other. Mr. Cardwell was peculiarly oracular, and 
oracular in his most unmeaning style, in his reply. ‘+ You must 
not disparage classics for the sake of elevating science, nor must 


The Pall Mall of yesterday contained a most striking and 
amusing note on a paper by a Rouen naturalist, M. Pouchet, the 
director of the Museum of Rouen. This gentleman has dis- 
covered that the new school of swallows are improving the style 
of architecture, building their nests with more regard to sanitary 


you disparage science for the sake of elevating classics, but you | principles, so as to contain more room, and admit more light and 
must have a varied education,”—and so on, in the regular official | air. ‘I'he shape of the nest is, we infer, more nearly that which 
see-saw. ‘*The Army is a microcosm,” said Mr. Cardwell senten- | Will include a maximum of inhabitable space, and besides this, 
tiously, as if that were important news. No doubt; and so are | and still more important, the entrance to it has been changed 


Mr, Cardwell’s speeches, for they contain a whole world of pain- | from a small round hole into a long slit,—‘‘a sort of balcony,” 
fully struggling antitheses, like the wriggling inhabitants of a | Says the Pull Mul, ‘from which the young swallow may look 
drop of New River water when seen under the solar microscope. | Ot upon the world and breathe fresh air.” What is more, the 
But they would be better speeches if they had a little less of the | new school of swallow architects appear to prefer the new streets, 
microcosm in them, and a little more steady drift. while the old school still build the old nests on the cathedrals and 
. Sr PR me 7 8 older houses ; perhaps, thinks the writer, from some sense of artistic 
The Senatus of the University of Edinburgh have decided on fitness, which scruples at any change of style in adding extensions 
appeal against Miss Pechey’s title to the Chemical scholarship, |t9 monuments so venerable. If this last fact could be satisfac- 
sarned under the circumstances which we explained last week. torily established, it would furnish a complete answer to the 
And the oddest part of the matter is that in the very same | Darwinian theory so far as it dispenses with intellectual motives 
session they came to the resolution that the women students are | for animal progress, and would show a curious amount of aesthetic 
eutitled to exactly the same certificates of attendance and merit | culture. No doubt migrating birds are of all others least likely to 
granted to the other students. ‘The excuse for the decision | pe the slaves of ocal prejudices. As the travelled cuckoo was the 
‘ppears to be, as we infer, that the scholarship, if granted, would | first to conceive the idea of putting her children out to school 
tutitle Miss Pechey to gratuitous teaching in the laboratory of amongst strangers, so the swallow, no doubt, has learned in the 
the chemical professor, to which the objection is, of the trifling South, where air, and prospect, and space are best appreciated, 
money grant, but the permission for any young woman to consort with | tg adopt the verandah principle, there so universal. Both bees 
the young men in the study of practical chemistry. ‘The Professor | and birds have now been shown to have made great strides in 
and the Senatus grant the medal which does not involve this con- architectural knowledge. 
sequence, but they have not permitted any united study even in cane 
the theoretical classes, and will not confer a scholarship which, Conzols were on Friday evening 94 to 94). 
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A i 
and all able economists are more or less deeply interested in i 
it, 





And yet there-are no volunteer counsel for the defe 
eademeebiteie eecenetie meet the volunteer counsel for the prosecution. [py the? . 
MR. GLADSTONE’S SINGLE-HANDED FIGHT. place, volunteer defences by independent members of re 
HERE is something almost painful in the spectacle of Mr. | and parts of clauses in Committee, are not apt to be of 
Gladstone’s single-handedness in this Irish Land Bill- | use; they are just as likely to hamper and dangerously ae 
baiting. We have all read reflections on the loneliness of the Government as to assist it; no man can in general off 
intellectual greatness, but the loneliness of a master of admin- | ciently defend minute bits of a great measure without bei ‘ 
istrative detail is to our eyes an even more tragic spectacle. | in the counsel of the Government on the whole case as well 
It is true that Mr. Gladstone is assisted by Mr. Chichester | as familiarly acquainted with the detailed provisions, Hen 
Fortescue, whose familiarity with the Land Bill and mastery Mr. Gladstone’s task is infinitely more difficult then is 
of its principle is as complete as his own; and by the Solicitor- | was last year without his having even the full astishaaes 
General for Ireland, who is a man of indisputable ability as | of last year,—for while his able opponent Dr. Ball has t 
well as legal acumen. But unfortunately, Mr. Fortescue, | a whole host of junior counsel quite equal to the task of 
ample as is his knowledge of this Bill, is not a ready speaker, | picking holes in the Bill, Mr. Gladstone himself has lost the 
and has not the art of illustrating the force of his position in jaid of Mr. Lawson, who was one of the ablest of Irish 
a few graphic words ; and Mr. Serjeant Dowse has got so great | awyers, without having gained that unfortunate reputation for 
a reputation for humour, that the House, with true English | jocular sallies which reduces Mr. Serjeant Dowse’s dought 
narrowness, insists that he always means a joke, and laughs | arm to one of little more use to the Prime Minister than wag 
before he opens his mouth, so as quite to take away the force that of Wamba the jester to the Black Knight,—by NO means 
of a serious answer given in Committee to an argument resting | an unserviceable one, by the way, but hardly what he needed 
wholly upon detail. And beyond these two supporters, | when De Bracy’s ambuscade fell upon him. 
who act the part of Aaron and Hur to Mr. Gladstone,| We hold this kind of solitude, in the power to defend 
holding up his arms as the battle rages all day long till | yourself on questions of petty detail from the slings ang 
the shades of evening come on, and the Amalekites, | arrows of outrageous fortune, as almost more complete 
weary as they are, decline to be duly discomfited, and flee, |and tragic in its way than even the solitude of great 
he has no supporters of any account on the Treasury bench |ideas. The man who has his lofty dream has at least 
at all. The English Attorney-General and Solicitor-General |the companionship of his dream. But no one ca 
evidently know nothing of the Bill, and even united are |feed his soul on the complete insight he has into the 
no more able to encounter Sir Roundell Palmer than two} reason why his ‘scale of damages for eviction’ should be 
wooden ships of the line to fight an armour-proof of the first | heavier at the lower end than at the higher, or even on the 
class ;—as for the Members of the Cabinet, none of them | clear distinction between permitting free contract for the 
have mastered it except the Irish Secretary and the Prime | future for all tenants of farms rented at £50 a year or upwards, 
Minister. Mr. Bright is out of the field; Mr. Lowe is lost| and denying all the holders of existing tenancies to that 
in finance; Mr. Cardwell can hardly hold his own, and amount any right of retrospective compensation in case they 
besides, no doubt, feels some disgust at a measure which he ‘should be evicted arbitrarily on any pretence of unfulfilled 








was so careful to condemn with judicial peremptoriness no 
later than 1865; Mr. Childers has his own hornet’s nest 
amongst those who are aggrieved by the Naval Retirement 
Scheme ; Mr. Austin Bruce has always some unhappy convict or 


other on his mind ; and Mr. Goschen is as full of rates as rates | 


are full of trouble. Under these circumstances, Mr. Glad- 
stone has to fight his battle of weary detail all but alone. 
And what a battle it is! It is not like the Irish Church 
battle of last year, which was distinguishable from it by 
two very well-marked features. In that battle, if Mr. Glad- 
stone was nearly alone on the one side, Dr. Ball was nearly 
alone on the other. Nobody in the House understood the 
details. Practical men kept aloof from them. Not only 
had Mr. Disraeli no notion at all what sort of arguments 
his proposed amendments needed, but none of his own fol- 
lowers, except Dr. Ball, knew any better. There were no prac- 
tical men with special experience of their own who yearned to 
mingle in the fight and distinguish themselves by noble deeds. 
There were no such champions as Mr. Read and Mr. Corrance 
on the Opposition side. There was no great opening for 
practical mischief to such men as Lord Elcho and Lord 
Claud J. Hamilton. Mr. Kavanagh had not studied the pro- 
visions of that Bill; Colonel Barttelot did not find it within 
the purview of his practical reason. And what is of even 
more importance, there were not a great crop of acute 
critics on the benches behind the Government and below the 
gangway. No Ex-Judge-Advocate-General had deeply con- 
sidered the Irish Church Bill with the same object with which 
Mr. Headlam had evidently considered the Irish Land Bill, 
when he conceived the possibility of springing a leak gn the 
Bill by quietly restoring, in the mild form of a proviso that 
no tenant shall be exonerated from the duty of giving up 
his land at the end of his lease, the old system of annual 
occupancies by tenants under perpetual notice to quit. No 
independent Liberal so able as Mr. Fowler, with an enthu- 
siasm for State Churches as marked as Mr. Fowler’s for 
free contract, had bound himself by an oath to divide 
the House on the question of permanent curates’ salaries, 
and ran near to defeating the Government in so doing. 
In short, while the detail of the Irish Church Bill was very 
nearly as complex and difficult as that of the Irish Land Bill, 
it was on a subject so alien from ordinary members’ medita- 
tions, that nine-tenths of the House were as incompetent as 
Mr. Disraeli to discuss it at all. But here we have a Bill 


abounding in the very detail on which squires are apt to 
ponder in the night-season or in their morning rides about the 
estate, 


covenants. It is impossible for any man’s soul to slake its 
thirst by contemplating such distinctions with pride in the 
hours of meditation. There is none of the stimulant and the 
tonic in them which is to be derived by those who are lonely 
from the greatness of their ideas. If Moses ever had to 
defend the Levitical law against acute criticism, he mast 
have had just such a hard piece of work of it as Mr. Glad- 
stone has had in defending the clause and a half or s0 of 
|the Irish Land Bill already passed against the multitude of 
small darts levelled at him from all quarters of the House. 
In a situation which looks so alarmingly like that of the 
Liberal Reform Bill of 1860, which passed its second reading 
without a division and was smothered in Committee under 
the tender hostilities of cruel friends, Mr. Gladstone will have 
need of all the remarkable serenity and good temper with 
which he has borne his labours, and of more than all his 
delicacy and herculean strength of official handling, if he is 
to carry the Bill this session into law. We still trust 
that he will succeed, because the House is perfectly aware 
that it has not to deal with a Minister like Lord 
Palmerston, who, if foiled in his endeavour, will give 
the order to ‘rest and be thankful,’ and say no more 
of the proposal next session. They know perfectly 
well that some law of this nature is as good as passed 
for Ireland, and that if they evade the unpleasant duty 
this session they will only have it to perform all over again 
next session under no better conditions. As Mr. Gladstone 
has again and again yielded to the House “ reluctantly but 
ungrudgingly,” so the House must yield to Mr. Gladstone, 
‘both reluctantly and grudgingly, if it will, but must 
| still yield, unless honourable members decide deliberately to 
| postpone a task which will probably have to be done with 
| still more reluctance and still greater grudging another 
'session. But in the meantime, the country should not 
omit to take note of the strange phenomenon of a Prime 
Minister thus fighting, as it were, all but single-handed all the 
details of his own great measure through the ambuscades and 
charges of a numerous and restless enemy,—and of an enemy 
determined apparently to fritter away the principle of the 
measure under pretence of modifying its detail. No Prime 
Minister has ever in our remembrance attempted any task at 
all like it,—a task involving the most elaborate departmental 
readiness in addition to the general duties and fatigues of 4 
Prime Minister, and that, too, in a session when questions 
approaching something like pettiness in their inquisitiveness are 
showered like hail upon the Treasury bench. Of course, the charge 


has been made against him of straining too much the authority 











Every county member is a born critic of the Bill, 
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overnment in resisting amendments from his own side— 
inds with almost ludicrous injustice, for the concessions 
ade have been of the highest importance. But of this 

gre sure, that if during the Easter recess the country could 
. to let Parliament see clearly its sympathy with the 

‘ster, it would have more tendency to promote the passing 
of the Bill than all Mr. Gladstone’s lucid exposition and tem- 

te remonstrances. Parliament is not in earnest in the task 
of giving justice to Ireland, and is bent on mortifying the 
Minister who, “ through words and things, goes sounding on 
hisdim and perilous way.” Does the country sympathize with 
his mood, or with that of the easy, temporizing, Parliament- 
coniliating, youth-amusing policy which has aiways pleased 
the author of “ Lothair’’ ? 


ofthe G 
toour m2) 
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MR. LOWE’S SECOND BUDGET. 


qk. LOWE'S Budget is most satisfactory, quite unobjection- 

\ able, and just a little humdrum. It is most satisfactory 

pecause, after all, the first duty of a financier is to see that the 

Treasury is full, and Mr. Lowe performs that duty in most 

imperial style. After paying for the Abyssinian war without 

borrowing, and buying the telegraphs,—which he pays for by 

annuities ending in 1885,—and remitting some four millions 

of taxes, he still leaves the Treasury with a surplus, which he 

caloulates at £331,000, and knows quite well will be largely 

in excess of that sum. The Treasury, therefore, is prosperous ; 

and though a prosperous Treasury does not necessarily mean 

a prosperous State, it does mean that the British people, who 

in their corporate capacity have a great deal to do, a great 

ition to maintain, and a great many dangers to encounter, 

are competent to perform their functions without a perpetual 

dread lest such performance should sooner or later bring them 

into the Bankruptcy Court. Money is not everything, but it is 

agreat deal; and with nations, as with individuals, nobody was 

ever yet the better for mismanaged finance. Deficit is not of 

necessity degradation ; but it is weakness, and the weary Titan 
wants all the strength he can get, if he is to go on with the 
tasks which it is not for the good of the world that he should 
be compelled to resign. With a people like ours, always 

making more money than is good for them, and a taxation 
like ours, so adjusted that we rather sweat than bleed under 
it, it may safely be pronounced a good thing that the Treasury 
should be full; and it is full, so full that we may go at our 
work, say, for example, the education of the people or 
the punishment of “President” Riel, with that serenity 
which a man feels when he knows that his duty is within 
his strength. The defect of our statesmen just now is 
want of courage, a feeling as if the work to be done were 
too heavy for their strength, and nothing in business gives 
such courage as the sense that the failure of any particular 
enterprise cannot be ruinous. With a credit, a position, and 
a history like ours a full Treasury is indispensable, even if it 
is secured by heavy sacrifices, and in this instance it has been 
secured without any sacrifices at all. Mr. Lowe has more 
than he wants without asking for new taxes, and indeed 
gives away liberally out of his abundance. He remits four 
nillions of taxation, and remits it in the most unobjectionable 
way, without the slightest attempt to obtain popularity, 
indeed, with a characteristic touch of contempt for the great 
“interests.” He does not yield a jot to the cry for the exemp- 
tion of the masses from taxation. They get their share, 
indeed, but it is because the well-to-do get theirs, and his 
business is to “ distribute misery fairly,” and the well-to-do 
are relieved mainly because it is expedient to keep one powerful 
instrament of torture handy in case of need. The money to 
meet sudden emergencies must be got out of them mainly, 
through the income-tax, and so as there is no emergency 
he lets the tax slide down to its lowest peace level. His 
lenity, however, in that respect does not imply laxity, for he 
tells them very distinctly that he is rubbing his instruments up, 
making his pincers and thumbscrews, and so on, a great deal 
more efficient. The income-tax is now collected by people 
whose interest is lenity, who are often indifferent and usually 
idle, and he means to collect it for the future through Crown 
officers, whose interest is to stand well with the Treasury, 
who have a professional pride in their work, and who 
tan be kept sharply up to the collar. We do not un- 
derstand his plan, for his allusion to the dog-tax is hardly 
intelligible, unless indeed we are all to buy licences per- 
mitting us to enjoy what we earn, but we do under- 
stand that he means to glean with a much finer rake. That, 


being a robbery of Brown,—and perhaps Mr. Lowe has some 
scheme for diminishing the unpleasantness as well as for 
increasing the returns. He may have, for after all an 
‘‘ official” sworn to secrecy and careless of local gossip is 
a pleasanter father confessor than a jury composed of one’s 
nearest rivals in business, or of tradesmen who regulate charges 
by their customers’ means. There is not a word to be said 
against the reduction of the income-tax, except that it ought 
not to be pushed farther ; or against the second grand coup, 
the reduction of the sugar duty by one clear half. It is true, 
when the grower has taken his nibble at that, and the 
merchant his bite, and the distributing tradesman his 
mouthful, there will not be very much left for the 
general consumer, say at the utmost one clear halfpenny 
a pound ; but that is not the whole question. Chancellors of 
the Exchequer have to think of the wealth-bringers. Every 
tax like the tax on sugar injures the grower, by limiting his 
market ; the merchant, by diminishing his profit; the distri- 
butor, by compelling him to invest needlessly large capital, till 
the loss to the entire trade, particularly the trade in an article 
which it takes eighteen months to grow, prepare, transmit, and 
distribute, is out of all proportion to the gain to the State. 
In remitting £2,350,000 of the sugar duty, Mr. Lowe has 
probably given the trade in its entirety some £4,000,000 a 
year, that is, enabled it within ten years to spend some 
£40,000,000 in profitable work, instead of in unprofitable 
purchases for the State. The perpetual profit on that amount, 
if only decently well employed, ought to be at least £4,000,000 
a year, the remission of the tax thus adding that ciear sum, a 
sum increasing with every year thereafter, to the nation’s 
realized wealth, and consequently to the national wage-fund. 
The concession, therefore, is a great gain, wholly apart from the 
relief to the consumer, and as it can be made without depleting 
the Treasury too far, and also without exempting the people 
from their clear duty of contributing to the State, there is 
nothing to be said in the way of serious opposition. As for the 
remaining remissions, the exchange of the Railway tax on passen- 
ger fares for a tax on gross receipts is of very little importance ; 
the abolition of game licences in favour of a licence to carry 
arms must be settled on political principles and not on finan- 
cial grounds ; and the abolition of licences for pedlars, still- 
makers, papermakers, and soapmakers is only one more 
illustration of the zeal with which modern finance seeks to 
release industry even from the appearance of fetters. None 
of these licences signified much, but still as they produced 
next to nothing, and were wholly unjust, as exceptional taxes 
on reputable industries, they are much better away. 

For all that, though the surplus is so large, and the relief 
so considerable, and the Treasury so splendidly cared for, this 
is not by any means a great Budget. There is something 
humdrum about it. Mr. Lowe had a very great chance of 
being original, of doing something which should be imme- 
diately felt by the whole people, and he has not used it. 
There is a contrast between his means and the use to which he 
puts them which disappoints the imagination, and makes the 
nation feel like the wife who hoped for a bracelet, or at worst 
a new carpet, and gets a packet of kitchen towelling instead. 
Dowlas has uses and must be bought, but still the lady 
would have liked something a little less useful ever so 
much better. It is, we suppose, to Mr. Lowe’s credit that 
he declined to revive the Liberal party in the counties by 
taking the tax off malt, the scientific financier having no 
business to remember parties; but it is not to his credit to ignore 
the last and worst of the duties on raw material, or to 
despise the agriculturists’ complaint that their manufacture is 
not relieved, when if it were not theirs it would be, or to 
assign such inadequate reasons for refusing to consider a beer 
tax. If the tax were levied by the barrel, says Mr. Lowe, it 
would be the brewer's interest to pack his beer, that is, to make 
it excessively strong, and let the publican water it down, so 
evading the tax. Did he ever taste or even see watered beer ? 
If he did not, we advise him not to taste, but just to look at, a 
glass of it, and then decide if that arrangement would suit 
Mr. Bass. Besides, if he gets enough money, what on earth is 
it to him if the beer is watered? Let it be watered till it is 
dirty water and the nation will only gain in morale. We do 
not believe either that it is impossible to test beer just as it 
leaves the vat, and before it enters the barrel, and apportion 
the tax to the strength, any more than it is impossible 
to test the strength of whisky or the saccharine grade of 
sugar. The truth is, Mr. Lowe wants to do something 
else, and so, after getting cheers from the farmers and 





though unpleasant, is just and wise,—every evasion by Smith 


exciting the hopes of all who regret the chasm between 
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agriculture and the Liberals, he condescends to official | an earnest Irish Catholic,—as the writer evidently js 
platitudes about an “ impossibility’ which, if he wanted to accounting for phenomena absolutely peculiar to 


take off the tax, he would be the first to deride. The total 
abolition of the malt tax, even if followed by a moderate duty 


on beer, would have been, we believe, a far more useful as 
Nor even 


well as more striking employment of his surplus. 
within his own plan are we quite sure that he has not shown 
want of grasp. 
chemistry than for journalists; but we have a suspicion that 


Mr, White, though he did once make such an exhibition of him- | Seriously speaking, is it not a superficial capriciousness about 


self about comfits, has this time hit the nail on the head, and 


that the total abolition of the sugar duty would transfer half 


the profit of that grand cultivation to our own islands. Mr. 
Lowe half suspects that himself, and talks about beet-root in 


Treland, as if the beet would not grow in almost every climate | 
g i 


known to man, and flourish as well in Dorsetshire as in Silesia 
or Belgium. He said himself that he owed much of his 
surplus to the astounding fall in wheat, which has receded 
within three years from 72s. to 42s.; and had he, while 
exulting in that fall, succeeded in compensating agriculture, 
he would have earned a reputation which mere surpluses will 
not yield. It is a very good Budget, and will, of course, be 
accepted ; but with such means and such a prospect, a man 
of such original mind might have done something more. 


TRISH CAPRICE AND ENGLISH INCONSTANCY. 
THOROUGHLY able and thoroughly informed Irish 


politician discusses in the new number of the Dublin 


Review the question whether Ireland be or be not “ irrecon- | 


cilable,” but comes as far as we can see to no explicit con- 
clusion on the question of fact, though deciding without any 
hesitation that she ovy/t not to be so, and that she has at 
the present moment everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by accepting cordially the generously spontaneous advances 
of our great English statesman. The interest of the article 
lies more in the strength of the apology for the apparently 
unintelligent and discouraging attitude of Ireland towards 
the English Minister who has thus frankly come forward 
with an Irish policy of great political audacity, and, to a host 
of Englishmen at least, of a most alarming and unpopular 
kind, than in any clear evidence that England ought not to 
feel discouraged, and that Irish feeling is not what it 
seems, The only atom of hopeful evidence which the writer 
gives us that the symptoms are not quite so serious 
as we might suppose, is his personal testimony to the 
hearty, deep, and wide-spread recognition in Ireland last 
autumn of the spirit of justice in which the abolition 
of Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland had been accom- 
plished by the United Parliament at the instance of 
the present Ministry, and to the feeling of something 
like tender and magnanimous pity which induced the 
Catholics of Ireland to abstain from every demonstration of 
triumph over the fallen fortunes of the little sect which had 
so long usurped the emoluments and position of a national 
faith. The reviewer evidently believes that had that moment 
of almost awe-struck pause been used by the Irish Liberals 
to bring-the motives cf Mr. Gladstone’s policy clearly and 
emphatically before the people of Ireland, to demand at 
once their help, and counsel moderation in pressing on the 
great measure of the future, the history of the past autumn 
and winter might have been wholly different. He believes 
that the great moment was lost when an appeal such as can 
rarely indeed be made to the imagination and the heart of an 
impressionable people would have succeeded in creating a sort 


It is a matter rather for professors of 


cage 


A —Wwhey 


Catholic portion of the British Isles. Do, then, the all 


| graces of the Catholic system only serve to concent. 

Ntrate the 
attacks of all the powers of darkness on those portions of the 
| world where they most abound? It may be a high comp} 
‘ment to the Catholic Church that it is so, but it is owe 
of compliment, the Dublin reviewer will probably adit ¢ 


: . . 
which ordinary governments will very excusably fight 
J y fig 


shy. 


| both the noble and ignoble characteristics of Catholic countri 
| which constitutes the peculiar difficulty of governing then 
well? Of course, it is unreasonable and even ridiculous t, 
expect that one great act of political expiation, however 
| solemn and dramatic, shall undo the prepossessions Which 
have been carefully strengthened by the “natural seleo. 
tions” of many generations till they have grown into 
the very heart of Ireland, and modulated every voice that 
“flows along her dreams”; but one might fairly expeet 
that it would soften them, and seem to open out relentingg 
and misgivings and shadows of better things; and yet ow 
| reviewer, convinced as he is that Ireland is not irreconcilable 
| and still more deeply convinced that she ought not to be a 
| is clearly staggered by the history of the year, and driven,— 
| probably very justly,—to fix attention on the Caprices of 
| history as the only explanation,—or rather apology for the 
| absence of any explanation—of the apparent turn for the wore 
| Which occurred when every true Irish patriot was earnestly 
| prophesying a clear turn for the better. 

The real danger of the situation, however, lies not, in ou 
belief, in the capriciousness which, aggravated by the folly of 
the Irish Liberals, has made Ireland assume her cloudiest and 
bitterest mood just when England was beginning an earneet 
endeavour to do her duty, but in the effect that this may stil] 
have on our half-hearted Parliament. The Dublin reviewer 
recites with remarkable ability the history, not so much of 
English neglect in relation to the land laws, but of the growth 
of a deliberate English resolye in the higher circles 
of political life not to legislate for Ireland on any prix 
ciple alien to English ideas of proprietary right. He 
shows us that in the last Parliament but one Lord Palmer. 
ston repeatedly gained the cheers of the Commons by 
expressing the strongest and most deliberate disapprobation of 
the very principle of Mr. Gladstone’s present Land Bill. Not 
only did he invent the phrase “ tenant-right is landlord wrong,” 
but he said of the principle of retrospective compensation—* A 
retrospective enactment, which transfers from the landlord t 
the tenant that which by law has hitherto been the property 
of the former, which both parties know and have always 
known to be his property, is, 1 conceive, most unjust, and 
ought not to be allowed.” And in 1858 he said of a Bill 
much more moderate than that now before the House, thatit 
was ‘at variance with justice,’ and that ‘it would be 
trifling with the House and an abuse of its powers to allow it 
to be read a second time.” Mr. Horsman distinguished his 
Irish Secretariat by getting rid of a proposal for retrospective 
compensation. Mr. Cardwell, as late as 1865, in the last 
moments of Lord Palmerston’s Administration, laid it down 
with the blandest but the most authoritative air, that “ com- 
pulsory compensation for improvements effected against the 
will of the landlord is not a principle which is consistent 
with the rights of property,” and that it was of the first 
importance to publish this conclusion of the British 
Parliamentary Committee far and wide in Ireland as the 
deliberate opinion of the Legislature. Now no doubt the 








of political crisis in Ireland, and leading to a definite turn of | present Parliament was, at first at least, altogether distinct 
the tide in the direction of sympathy with Great Britain.|in tone from those before it, and was elected for the pur- 
And he shows with great ability to what political causes,—| pose of carrying out Mr. Gladstone’s more generous policy 
sufficiently regrettable indeed, but by no means of a nature to/| for Ireland. But no one can have watched its deliberations 
fill us with despair of ultimate reconciliation,—it has been ‘on the Land Bill without seeing that a very large proportion 
due that the turn of the tide went against instead of for us, | of the whole House,—probably even a considerable majority,— 
so that we now see Ireland in a mood apparently more deeply | regards this Land Bill as a dose of nauseous medicine for 
alienated and bitter against us than it was two sessions ago, | which it does not care to conceal its loathing,—which itis 
before so much labour had been devoted to immolating | bound to profess, and does profess, its willingness to take m 
immemorial English prejudices on the altar of political all formal occasions, but which it endeavours to spill, and 
union. But how difficult even this wise and thoughtful , sputter out, with every sign of detestation on all informal oppor 
Irishman finds it to explain the political phenomena of | tunities,—which, in short, it will endeavour to fritter away i 
Irish sullenness and bitterness at the present moment is | detail, if it can, though it does not venture to repudiate it in 
sufficiently shown by his quoting in relation thereto “the | form. Now we believe this half-hearted disposition to have 
strange saying of Frederick Schlegel that, after all, ‘history is | been infinitely increased by the apparent failure of last years 
an incessant struggle of nations and individuals against measure of justice. A sense of disgust is growing up on the 
invisible powers,’ "—a remark which, strange as it may have | question of Irish reforms which was hardly even disguised in the 
been in the mouth of Schlegel, is still stranger in the mouth of | burst of ostentatious delight with which both Houses adopted the 
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t measure of coercion. There is real reason to fear that we | 
the most contemptible and fatal of all blunders by | 
idliating on the caprice of Ireland a display of the inconstancy 
of our English virtue. Here is a late Easter, with but a clause 
gpd a half of the Irish Bill passed through Committee, and | 
the House listening with delight to Lord Elcho’s flippant | 
gad shallow criticisms on the fortitude and patience of the 
Government. Mr. jladstone has, as it seems to us, gone to 
the utmost verge of concession in accepting modifications of | 
his original proposal. If he were to concede move, he would 
goncede the very principle on which he has: promised to | 
islate for Ireland. Yet the House wants him to concede 
more, and is disposed to chafe, and fret, and waste hours in 
trivial and peevish cavils, rather than do manfully what it 
has formally resolved upon. 
let us suppose fora moment that this conduct were to have 
its natural result, and defeat the measure,—that a conspicuous 
gctof English inconstancy were to be the reply to the recent 
display of Irish caprice,—that we were to say, or seem to 
say, ‘A policy of conciliation only makes Treland Worse ; We | 
gre not going to risk English ideas of property for aj} 
chimera; ideal sympathy and justice having no effect, | 
let us return comfortably to our old habits of intlicting on 
these Celtic ne’er-do-weels the views and prepossessions of a 
tougher and more successful race.’ What would be the result ? 
Why, in all probability that we should in every respect stand | 
worse with Ireland at the end of 1870 than we did at the end 
of 1867,—and that we should have sealed with our own hands 
a deliberate confession that we are utterly incompetent and | 


pay yet make 








fora capricious people than the government of an inconstant | 
people? How are we ever to extirpate the political mischiefs | 
of caprice, if we fall away from our purposes of justice with | 
every discouragement ? Constancy of principle on the part of | 
the Government is the only cure for variableness of temper | 
in the governed. Abandon your principles when the people 
misunderstand them,—in other words, confess, with the poor 
mad woman, that “the very shadows of the clouds have 
power to shake me as they pass,”—and you do your best to 
aggravate the caprices of which you complain; you justify 
the contemptuous scorn by which Ireland discounted your 
weakness of purpose, and give the most solid ground fora 
display of similar distrust and similar contempt, whenever 
you may choose to take up again the ré/e of justice of which 
you have so soon grown weary. Let the House go on as it 
is going on just now, and the next time the Dublin reviewer 
has to account for the angry suspicion with which the Irish 
receive the overtures of English statesmen, he will not need to 
have recourse to Frederick Schlegel’s hypothesis of “invisible 
powers” fighting against common sense and common equity. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 
HE situation in France, we fear, is growing very serious. 
The work of the last three months has been undone, and 
the Emperor appears to be once again drifting towards auto- 
cracy. In our last issue we defended the Premier’s conduct 
in agreeing to the plebiscitum, on the ground of the neces- 
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port of a Bonaparte. 





sity both of conciliating the Emperor and of giving a popular 
sanction to Parliamentary government. The alternatives 
appeared to be M. Rouher or a plebiscitum, and it did not occur 
tous that the Emperor, who only three weeks before had formally | 
surrendered his constitutional power, might be hankering for 
both. We were wrong, in so far as we never anticipated that 


and Finance Minister both retired. The latter, though an 
important personage, representing as he does the Liberal section 
of the Centre, might possibly have been spared, because his retire- 
ment could have been attributed, as indeed at first it was attri- 
buted, to the personal “ susceptibilities” of the Emperor, who 
is known to think that M. Buffet treats him with insufficient 
respect ; but Count Daru is almost Premier, the very embodi- 
ment of the Parliamentarian idea, the only man in the 
Cabinet in whom the stricter constitutionalists could implicitly 
He, and he alone, brought the Orleanists to the sup- 
To allow him to depart was almost to 


|abandon the effort to revive Parliamentary power, to fall back 


almost avowedly on the personal authority of the Emperor 
and the men of the old regime. If neither Count Daru nor 
M. Buffet could remain, how could M. Emile Ollivier, unless, 
indeed, he had resolved to make of himself a mere agent of 
the Imperial will? As if to strengthen this impression, it was 
reported that M. de la Guerroniére, an able and accomplished 
man, but in politics a Mameluke, would obtain the portfolio of 
Poreign Affairs, while M. Buffet’s place would be taken by 
obedient M. Magne, whose budgets are always so favourable to 
the Empire. Neither of these appointments has yet been 
made, but they have only been avoided by leaving the offices 
unfilled, no Liberal of eminence being found willing to accept 
the Emperor's terms. Indeed, unless he is gravely belied by 
the compilers of demi-official bulletins, those terms are of a 
kind to which no statesman not personally devoted to him- 
self could accede without dishonour. It is affirmed that the 
Emperor, not content with the abstract right of proposing 


r | ye . ° 
unworthy to rule Ireland. What government can be worse | pl’h/scites at will, demands that one should be proposed im- 


mediately, and that it should comprise two separate interroga- 
tions. ‘The nation is not to be asked, ‘Do you approve the 
Constitutional Empire ?’ but ‘Do you accept the hereditary suc- 
cession, and do you approve the democratic changes which 
have been accomplished ?’ The Emperor, in fact, is determined 
that his son shall be informally elected in his lifetime, and 
that the nation shall have a chance of saying that it prefers 
his personal rule. 

It is almost ineredible that Napoleon should expose his 
dynasty to so useless a danger. The principle of hereditary 
sovereignty was affirmed in 1852, is not assailed except by 
men who assail also his own title, and is in no sort of danger 
from the Parliamentary party, with whom, indeed, it is a 
creed. They desire to limit the power appertaining to the 
throne, but not to change the dynasty, far less to abolish the 
sovereignty itself, which, as they are fully aware, is the only 
bulwark between them and a Republic which they dislike 
almost as much as they do the personal reyime. The strange 
notion attributed to the Emperor that his true rival is the 
Comte de Paris would be in no degree dispelled by such a 
vote, for the claim of the Orleans family will not be sub- 
mitted to the people, while the Republicans will regard 
the decision as utterly null and void. On the other 
hand, the submission of the hereditary principle to a 
popular vote for the second time tends to make the 
sovereignty almost avowedly elective, and opens the door 
to every pretender, whether Bourbon, Orleanist, or Bonaparte. 
A family which from time to time submits its claim to the 
throne to an electoral vote is not a dynasty, but merely a 
family at the head of affairs. Suppose the vote were in the 
negative. Would Napoleon declare his son’s pretensions at 
an end, or abdicate, or wait for the revolution which, if after 
such a vote he remained hereditary sovereign, would be as 
certain as winter after autumn? The terrific severity of such 













he would make the appeal, not only against his Legislature, | a blow given at such a time is of itself sufficient to suggest 
but against his own responsible Ministry. The immediate | what the Radicals already affirm,—that the plebiscitum cannot 
result of the concession has been to shatter the authority of | be free, that the result has been arranged beforehand, that 
the Liberal Ministry and to give a dangerous impetus to the|the entire transaction is only a tricky coup dtat. Even 
determination of the Emperor to retain at all events a large | a tolerably equal vote would cut away the moral ground of 
portion of his personal power. It appears that the Cabinet, |the Empire, and so would a vote decidedly favourable, but 
as a Cabinet, did not agree with M. Ollivier. According to | given by a minority of the electors, and this last contingency 
the best accounts, Count Daru and M. Buffet were not unwill-|is more than probable. The Government, backed as 
ing to meet the Emperor on one side of his mind—the | it will be by the Church, retains, we imagine, influence 
statesman’s side—and allow in rare emergencies of a ple- | enough to make a hostile vote improbable, though, be 
biscitum, if sanctioned by previous vote of the Legislative | it remembered, the last vote of France was as_ three 
Body, a clause which would have precluded Napoleon from | to four against the whole strength of the Ministry of the 
asking a yote against the Legislature ; but they absolutely | Interior; but no power, however unscrupulous, could bring 
refused to meet him on the other, or Napoleonic side, and | the French people up to the polls against its will; and if the 
allow him merely as Cesar to supersede all other representa- | majority abstain, the hereditary throne will stand in the eyes 
tives of the people. The Emperor, as we judge, after some | of all opponents morally condemned. We find it difficult to 
hesitation, finally refused to accept any compromise whatever, ; believe that a man who knows France as the Emperor knows 
declaring that concession would show him to France in the |} it could run such a risk, as difficult as to believe that a Liberal 
Position of a conquered sovereign ; and the Foreign Minister | Minister would put the second question. Suppose a negative 
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is returned to that. Then the Emperor is absolute again, 
while an aflirmative would only affirm that the Emperor’s 
decrees, which nobody is resisting, are, on the whole, approved; 
that the Constitutional Empire, which till yesterday was, shall 
again be, until upset by a new demand and a new vote. To 
gain this vote, M. Ollivier has allowed his Cabinet to be 
broken up, his majority to be frittered away, and himself to 
become, or at any rate to appear, the personal agent of the 
Emperor. Indeed, unless he dissolves, it is hard to see how, 
even after the plebiscitum, he can be anything else, for he can 
only secure a majority by relying upon the Right, which obeys 
the Sovereign’s nod. 

The full meaning of the incident cannot be known until the | 
Emperor's manifesto, with the words of the plebiscitum to be 
voted, has been published to France; but it is clear that the 
first Parliamentary Ministry under the Empire has been 
broken up in a way which must inspire the most moderate | 


‘upon an idea which there is no one left to apply. Thatj 


the “peace,” Brazil and the Confederation were engaged ; 
an internecine war. Rio will want to see some oa 
results” of the struggle, and as there is little in Pager t 
carry away except its people, who would be useless ag rhe 
the country itself will probably be turned into a Brazilian : 

vince, the result which President Sarmiento is said to haye ia 
dreaded. Even, however, should the Brazilians retire, the nation| 
life of Paraguay has, we fear, come to an end, for it Was - 


"g - dea j 
not patriotism,—though the Guaranis may have enteriine 


a pride of race which operated as an equivalent,—nor devotion 


| to a family or a chief, nor even the love of freedom,—though 


Lopez used the danger of captivity to excite his people,—bat 
the righteousness of implicit obedience to the ruler as the 
highest of moral duties. The idea had been instilled by the 
Jesuits as the easiest method, or even the most Tighteoug 
method, of securing at once their own power and the civiliz, 


men with a new distrust of the Emperor’s designs. tion of their disciples; had been invested with all the SANs 
He has, on a vital question, insisted on ruling for him- tions of religion and all the terrors of the law, and had bey 
self, has broken with the majority which supported Con- | strengthened by a discipline probably organized by som, 
stitutionalism, and has appealed, or determined to appeal, | great but forgotten governing mind among the priesthood: 
to the country against the Legislature. To gain his end he | had been seized by Francia as his instrument of power, and 
has risked the resignation of his last Liberal friend, a return | had for nearly a century been entirely and, as it woul 
to his old instruments, and a necessity of relying exclusively | appear, cordially accepted by the people. To keep it intact 
on the Army, in fact, a complete revival of the régime sup- | they had been isolated, and a system of government devigej 
posed to have passed away. His conduct, in fact, has been| which rendered disobedience almost the solitary crime 
in direct opposition to his professions, as recorded in his letter |Much has yet to be revealed of the internal order of 


of March 22, in which he specially instructed M. Ollivier to 
prepare for the “ withdrawal of that portion of the constituent 
power with which the nation entrusted me.” That he should 
regret parting with this power is natural ; that he should try 
to regain it by means theoretically legal is no crime ; but he 
cannot have at once the gratification of ruling and the 
security and the credit of constitutional government. Unless 
the plebiscitum should be fully successful, and should involve 
a direct regrant of power—which is inconceivable—the 
Opposition which defeated him in November will at 
once re-form itself, the cry for representative power will 
be louder than ever, and the Emperor will be once 
more replaced in the situation which only six months 
ago he found intolerable, replaced, too, under this disad- 
vantage, that the popular chiefs will not trust him again 
without effective guarantees. Of course, while the Army 
obeys he can continue to govern; but the government will 
be that of a simple autocrat, a position he has always tried 
to avoid; his son’s chance of success will be nullified, and 
every movement towards freedom will be, of necessity, driven 
to take the form of insurrection. That having obtained his 
plebiscitum he may, with his extraordinary skill, so use it as 
to remove his difficulties is of course conceivable; but to 
outside observers, the result of his action appears to be a re- 
vival of all the dangers from which his dynasty and France 
appeared but just now to have escaped. 


THE END OF THE PARAGUAYAN EXPERIMENT. 


OPEZ has fallen ; dying, as he said he would, fighting hard 
for his own power and the independence of Paraguay. 

He was offered his life on condition of surrender, but refused, 
sent away his mistress to some position of safety, but himself 


Paraguay, but from all that has reached Europe it woulj 
seem that under the Missions, Francia, the elder Lo 

and the Dictator who has just been slain fighting, the 
one grand crime in Paraguay has been disobedience ; 
that every other has been visited leniently, but this 
has been treated and regarded as treason in its highest 
sense, an impious breach of divinely appointed order, a crime 
deserving not only death, but torture. No matter how trifling 
the order or how grave,—for, grave or trifling, it was equally 
the order of “the Supreme.” Half the atrocities attributed to 
Lopez, before the approaching failure of his projects had» 
brutalized him, were executions ordered to keep up this idea, 
as under the pressure of misery, defeat, and hunger it began 
to crumble away. It was the idea of organization from above 
carried to its logical extreme, as it was also, we conceive, in 
Peru under the Incas, where all society formed, as it once did 
also in Egypt, an industrial army, labouring, cultivating, fight. 
ing, dividing and redividing its fields, building endless lengths 
of narrow road, erecting wide cities, conquering new provinces 
all at a signal given from above. French socialists have 
always sighed for some such scheme, the same idea domi- 
nates the thinkers who, like Mr. Greg, insist on a law-regu- 
lated slavery as essential to the industrial civilization of 
negroes, and certainly its results in Paraguay were extraordi- 
nary. A savage tribe was welded into an army incapable of a 
breach of discipline, which unlike the Sepoy army needed no 
white coercion, which was filled with men who bore all things 
and dared all things as the order reached them, who rose to 
heroism or self-sacrifice, or in many cases intelligence, through 
obedience alone. The instrument had been perfected, and 
to the last it worked, till a State no bigger than Gla 
gow defied an empire, and its ruler, after his country 
had perished, and his army had been destroyed, and all his 





held out, “and so,” say the Brazilian accounts with curt 
brutality, “he was killed.”” A very great experiment, perhaps 
the greatest, as it was certainly the most original, experiment 
ever made in the civilization of savage races, has come to an | 
untimely end. With the life of the Dictator, the existence | 
of Paraguay as a separate and visible State, with institu- | 
tions, customs, and national life of its own, has termi- | 
nated. The Paraguayans can never have numbered above | 
two hundred thousand arm-bearing males, three-fourths of | 
them are believed to have fallen in battle or from disease | 
during the war, and it must be years before the feeble rem- | 
nant can be expected even to menace the government which | 
the slaveholding empire will impose upon them. We question 


promises had been falsified, still found Paraguayans to 
die around him as Scotchmen are proud of their fathers 
having died around James V. at Flodden. That a mans 
situated should be a “tyrant” was inevitable. His raison 
d'étre was the assumed righteousness of tyranny. He was 
bound to punish as Nature punishes, inevitably, pitilessly, 
without reference to the position, or the services, or the 
goodness of the sufferer; to slay the learned who opposed 
him as water would slay Huxley if immersed in it ; to torture 
his own brethren if they braved him, as rheumatism would 
torture them if they braved malaria; to imprison the good 
who assailed the State as a crevasse would imprison a saint if 
he fell into it. No such power can justifiably belong to4 


greatly whether Brazil, exhausted as she is by her contest | human being; but Francia, Lopez the First, and Lopez the 
with the sinewy little State, her finances all disorganized, her | Second all had it, and used it as pitilessly as if it were really 4 
trade at a stand, her alliances uncertain, and her regiments | power forced on them by Nature. That such tyranny suc 
filled with many-coloured conscripts marched from the interior | ceeded we all see in the identity between the life of the last 
in fetters, intends to abandon Paraguay, or to surrender a posi- | Dictator and that of Paraguay, and if he who so succeeded 
tion like Humaita, which places the control of the Plate almost | was, as his assailants say, a vulgarly selfish brute, 8 
inher hands. The hunger of slaveowners for territory knowsno much the more wonderful the success, so much the 
limit, they dread the neighbourhood of free republics, they | keener its suggestiveness of what such power might 
must insist for their own safety on the rendition of fugitives, | accomplish in good hands; how rapid in the pre 
and it would not surprise us to hear that as a first result of , Sence of an idea so potent might be the march, not only of 
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<jrilization, but of moral and even intellectual progress. 
‘ne the modern Greeks obeying a great and wise ruler 
gs the Paraguayans obeyed Francia and Lopez. We English 
go accustomed to believe that intellectual progress must 
alt in individualism, because it does so result with us, that 
can hardly even consider the hypothesis we have put; but 
a is not the conviction the world has obtained from its 
yb en of armies. The educated soldier still obeys, and 
- ms, if unlikely, still not impossible that a society edu- 
ht say up to the level of English captains of engineers, 
‘hoald hold discipline as valuable as they do, and apply it on 
vider fields. Is it quite inconceivable that there should ever 
he a State in which every individual should be a fit comrade 
for the Royal Engineers, yet in which discipline should be 
gs all- werful and as cordially accepted as for generations 
it has been in = wo pe: or pena was 199 _ 
4) a lower ideal, and it was at least strong, as much greater 
en say for example that of China, are not strong. 
In the great war of invasion which now for three centuries 
the white races . Western es = phe = a Me 
of a darker hue—a war which has covered and modifie 
a aaid and which we at least do not believe to have yet 
ended—one melancholy feature is the intolerable sameness 
of the means employed to secure ascendancy. Slavery, exter- 
mination, non-interference ; rong three —e 7 all 
mes yet tried. No race has ever fairly tried to 
cee after conquest. The Spanish idea of governing 
its subject peoples, scores of separate races in all gradations 
of culture, 7 po wn sce them eae | for — 
vantage. Not only have they never risen to the idea of subju- 
eg tom for their own benefit—that was perhaps too much 
to expect, though it floated before Las Casas—but they have 
never subjugated penta the benefit of — —— — 
The first Viceroys could have done anything with Peru, ha 
they only maintained the organization created by the Incas, 
could have reaped inexhaustible wealth for Spain while 
carrying on the work eg one oe had unconsciously 
begun. The Anglo-Saxons have tried all three courses,—ex- 
sateen in Australia and North America, slavery in the 
Southern States, non-interference in India; but with their 
wonderful variety of opportunities, they have never fairly 
tried organization. They had a chance when the Sepoy army 
was founded such as has seldom been given to man. Nothing 
would have been easier than to make the Army a caste, 
filled by conscription, with obedience for its central moral 
idea, an idea which, as the caste bond, would have been main- 
tained to the death ; but of course they obeyed their in- 
stincts, and tried their own system of individualism, and so, 
amidst an anarchy of purposeless and useless massacre, they 
failed. We do not know that the contrary system would have 
succeeded, though it turned Thugs into useful members of 
society, for our - belief, so far as we have a belief in the 
matter, is that the ultimate instrument through which Europe 
will accomplish all she needs in the East and Africa, is the 
instrument employed by Nature,—the despotism of beneficent, 
but resistless and “cruel” laws; but this we do know, that 
every such experiment is a great gain; that Paraguay was an 
original one, and that its end, whether due to the vulgarity 
of Lopez’s genius, or the ambitious bloodthirstiness of 
Brazil, or the lazy anarchy of the West, which, had it been 
capable of five minutes’ agreement, could have enforced its 
decree both at Rio and Assuncion, is an event to be lamented. 


res! 





ASIATIC CHRISTIANITY. 

ABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN and the Dean of West- 

minster are widely different persons, but they have one remark- 
able idea in common,—that Christianity may possibly have lost as 
much as it has gained by the Western types of thought which have 
been engrafted upon it, and that the Christian faith may yet prove to 
be susceptible of a new life in a more thoroughly Asiatic form than 
any which it has yet received. Nay, Mr. Martineau, of whose 
most remarkable speech at the meeting of Wednesday we regret 
to see as yet no kind of report, went even further, and hinted that 
the Oriental restoration of the Christian faith which he antici- 
pated might win new triumphs not only in the East, but in the 
West, and conduce greatly to that reconciliation between the 
intellect of man and the Spirit of God, of which under the in- 
fluence of the modern physical science there seems just at present 
to be so little prospect. And undoubtedly some vague hope and 
anticipation of this kind was at the bottom of half the enthu- 
slasm with which Keshub Chunder Sen was received on Wednesday. 
Nothing was more curious than the absolute coldness of the audience 
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to the eloquent Hindoo’s perfectly sincere loyalty when, after enu- 
merating the benefits England had conferred on India, he exclaimed, 
“These be thy trophies, Queen of many isles !” and the enthusiasm, 
on the other hand, with which he was received when he descanted 
on the vast doctrinal divergencies of the propagandist Christian 
Churches in India, asked which of all these dogmatic forms the 
poor Hindoos were expected to embrace, declared that they were 
‘perplexed and confounded” by the confusion of tongues, and 
demanded to be left alone with the Bible,—product as it was of 
Asiatic inspiration,—to discover and elaborate a Christianity for 
India which should be native to the soil as well as faithful to the 
ideas of its founder. No doubt a part of this enthusiasm was due to 
the sharp criticism of English one-ideadness and puzzleheadedness 
which Englishmen so much relish, for the eloquent speaker's attack 
upon our genius for advertising, and the proficiency we have 
attained in the art of puffing, was received with almost equal 
applause. ‘There was even a blankness and despondency in the tone 
of the meeting while Mr. Sen descanted on England's services 
to India which disappeared the moment he began his attack upon 
us. But after full allowance for our national tastes in this respect, 
it seems to us perfectly evident that the deeper interests of the 
meeting of Wednesday were all gathered round one thought,—the 
possibility that Hindoo genius might give to the teaching of the 
Bible, Jewish as well as Christian, if not a wholly new develop- 
ment, at least an interpretation so fresh in the relative proportion 
of weight to be attached to different parts of its teaching, that it 
might attain, in the hands of educated Hindoos, a perfectly new 
missionary force, and possibly even, a new missionary force for the 
West as well as the East, —not only for India, but for our own Eng- 
land where, checked by the rapidly growing importance of the indus- 
trial arts and of physical science, the influence of the Christian faith 
seems to have reached a stand-still, if it has not begun in some 
degree to recede. Indeed, it was with great regret we heard Mr. 
Sen say that he had come to study not the doctrines of the differ- 
ent sects of English and European Christians, but the different 
forms of Christian /ife here. How can he study the one without 
the other? Surely there is nothing more marked in the present day 
than thechasm between the intellectual apprehensions of the universe 
and the cravings of the spirit after God? If Mr. Sen is prepared 
to neglect the study of the pangs which the intellect of Europe so 
carefully, though involuntarily, inflicts upon its soul, he may, indeed, 
go back to India with a rich store of encouragement for himself 
and his Church in their very generous and wide moral eclecticism, 
but he will only prepare for India at some future time the same 
calamity from which we are now suffering in England, a divorce 
between its intellect and its faith. After all, there is no such 
thing as a religion of mere sentiment. ‘Though some of us are 
doing our best to prove that it is possible, it remains impossible 
for ever to pray to a God without believing in Him, or to 
pray to Christ without believing that He hears and answers 
prayer. ‘This proposal to study religious life without reli- 
gious belief is a proposal to study what does not, in the strictest 
sense, exist in any one, and what, so far as it does really exist, 
is a calamity. No doubt people can if they will, and do, evade the 
thinking part, and feed their religious life on assumptions which 
they more or less question. Itis a feat in which we are very skil- 
ful in England justnow. But whatever else Mr. Sen does, we trust 
he is not going to set us a new example of that, and to encourage 
us in it by his theory. Let us have an Asiatic Theism, or if it may be 
so, an Asiatic Christianity from him and his fellow-labourers, and 
we shall be most grateful. But for God’s sake let it not be one 
of those phases of religion of which we have more than enough 
already, in which we call upon ‘sentiment’ to do for us what we 
have abandoned the hope of doing with full conviction. ‘There 
is a sort of tone sometimes apt to pervade uusectarian meetings 
like this ‘* Welcome,”—observe, by the way, our marked tendency 
to be a little imbecile in the sentimentality of our emphatic words, 
in all meetings where the object is to depreciate intellectual differ- 
ences,—that dogmas may be neither true nor false, but, like 
articles of dress, simply a matter of climate. Dean Stanley in 
his otherwise noble and glowing speech, seemed to us in some 
degree open to this criticism. Now, it is, of course, perfectly 
true that one nation has power to see and bring out a truth which 
another nation has no such power to see and bring out; but once 
brought out, any dogma is either true or false, and should be so 
treated. And while we look with as much hope as any of the 
speakers at this meeting to an Asiatic ‘Theism or Christianity, it is 
not at all as a mere contribution to the prismatic colours of 
religious effect, that we indulge this hope, but in the trust that 
a new aspect of religious truth for a// men may come out of it. 





Mr. Martineau, who evidently held that if Asiatic Christianity 
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could do anything in India, it might be expected to do just as 
much in England, was the only one of the speakers who seemed 


’ . os nae 
| essence of our Lord's passion, as to be visibly able, in Moments of 


trial, to say with Him, ‘* Now is my sou! troubled, and What shal 


to us clearly to apprehend this. Mr. Sen himself, in eloquently | I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour,’ yet for this cause 


expressing his desire to see an Asiatic faith fairly developed by 
Asia for herself, talked a little too much the eclectic language of 
some of his published lectures,—the language which makes doc- 
trine an almost unmeaning accident,—the language which obtains 
its climax in that which Faust says (in his worst moral phase, by 
the way) to Gretchen :— 
‘Call it what you will, 

Happiness, Heart, Love, God, 

I have no name for it, 

Feeling is all in all,— 

Name but an earthly smoke, 

Darkening the glow of Heaven.” 

Not, of course, that we in the least attribute any of this deliberate 
depreciation of the religious work of the intellect to Mr. Sen. 
Ouly his professed indifference to the intellectual forms of English 
Christianity, and his apparent hope that Asiatic Christianity may 
have an indigenous flavour which is to spring from the soil rather 
than from the Hindoo power to discover aspects of truth at pre- 
sent hidden from Europeans, and which is, moreover, to keep the 
forms of Luropean dogma at arm’s length,—seems to point a little 
too much in the direction of this danger. 

But in what direction may we look for a new aspect of truth 
from an Asiatic Church, whether of Theists or, if it should so prove, 
of Christians? Of course, if we could distinctly see the direction 
and recognize our own failure, we should hardly need an Asiatic 
religious community to set us right. But this much at least is 
evident, —that the Kast has a great deal more of the original patience 
and lowliness of spirit in which Christ founded His Church than the 
West, and of all those intellectual qualities which spring out of them. 
The East can brood and burn and bend, where the West only 
fidgets and chafes and fights. ‘The depth of feeling which made it 
so easy for one of the apostles, or it may be some later disciple, to 
answer the despairing cry, ‘“* Where is the promise of His coming, 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of creation ?” with the calm words, ‘ Beloved, 
be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. ‘The Lord is 
not slack concerning his promise as some men count slackness, but 
is long-suffering,” —the spirit of that answer, we say, coming from 





1 to this hour; ‘Father, glorify Thy name,”—would such 4 


spirit,—Oriental, by the way, as well as divine, in its Very essence 

for the Western mind is hardly capable of believing that ap . 
of trouble comes upon it for any purpose but that of being either 
strenuously resisted or vehemently conjured to depart,—haye to 
effect, shall we suppose, on the philosophy of the age? What 
importance would the most irrefragable proof of the Darwiniay 
theory have in the face of such faith as that? Why do mey 
visibly shudder when the horse is shown to be descended from 
the hipparion in the ‘upper Miocene,” and the hipparion again 
from that anchitherium in the lower Miocene which had three 
toes, instead of the single hoof of its descendant ? Because. 
by ‘* natural selection,” apparently, or unnatural selection 
perhaps,—the force of divine influence has so dwindled in this 
gritty and advertising aud puffing life of ours, on which Mp 
Sen complimented us, that every sign which Nature makes to y 
tends to obtiterate our small reserve of accessibility to the signs of 
God, A Church really able to live in God, a Church incapable of 











the heart of a genuinely disappointed hope, is not of the West, 
but of the East. ‘The spirit that meets disappointment with new 
faith, that meets an array of hostile facts with bended head, the 
spirit delineated in the lines,— 
“ The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain, 
She let the legions thunder past, 

Then plunged in thought again,” 
is surely not one without bearing even on the intellectual 
apprehension of a true religious philosophy and faith. Let 
us give one simple illustration of what we mean. Keshub 
Chunder Sen, in the most beautiful passage of his published 
lectures,—a passage in the lecture on regeneration,—has illus- 





trated Christ’s meaning in comparing the regenerate heart to 
that of a child, from children’s complete inaccessibility to worldly | 
and artificial estimates of things,—from the fact, for instance, | 
that they will “sport with riches as with toys,” that they are 
** unaffected and unsullied amid all that we call temptation.” 
‘You can never tempt a child” [of course Mr. Sen means by | 
temptations which are inappropriate to its age], ‘‘sin has no | 
power over its innocent nature;” and his drift is, of course, 
that, with perfect knowledge,—that spiritual knowledge which 
includes God,—the same state of mind comes back; the riches, 
though we know what they mean, mean as little compared with | 
the love of God as they did to the child who played with them as 
with toys; temptation has lost its relative power as completely | 
as over the child for whom it had no meaning; the inward 
spiritual knowledge has so eaten out the superficial attraction that 
the latter, relatively at least, has disappeared. Now, suppose the 
Eastern Churzh to make such a conception as this, as it were 
visible to us, by producing a type of goodness so inward, 
so full of brooding fire, so strong in its weakness, so imagi- 
native in its indifference to the temptations of the world, 
so utterly unable to institute any serious comparison between a 
splendid temptation and the love of God, that the moral miracles 
of the first days of Christianity, when ‘the weak things of the 
world confounded the mighty,’ seemed to return. Would that 
have no effect on the intellect of Europe and the canons of moral | 
and spiritual evidence? Suppose for a moment we had a/| 
Christian Church able to enter with so much passion into the very , 


being hustled, and bustled, and tempted, and telegraphed, and 
dined, and féted, and advertised out of its tranquil communion 
with God and its depth of life in [Lis perfection, would, ye 
venture to think, tend to revolutionize the laws of evidence on 
spiritual things, no less than to do a good deal towards revolu. 
tionizing the laws of earthly life. Will Keshub Chunder Sen help 
us, no less than his own people, to such an Asiatic type of strength 
iu weakness as this? If he does, he will after all have taught uw 
a great deal more than he has much chance of learning from w, 
But let him not suppose that he can teach us even this much, 
without studying the thoughts as well as the hearts of religious 
Englishmen. 


MR. WESTCOTT ON “ CONFRATERNITIES,’ 

YANON WESTCOTTI'S paper in the new number of the 
C Contemporary, the substance of which is stated to have been 
read at Sion College in February last, ‘* Oa a Form of Confra. 
ternity suited to the Present Work of the English Church,” is one 
which no thoughtful reader, not absolutely buried in some special 
study, should overlook. In none of his writings does the original 
character of Mr. Westcott’s mind, his power of looking straight 
and steadily at things till he sees into them, his readiness to 
grapple with new ideas and new phenomena, and at the same time 
the limitation of these rare gifts by a too exclusively intellectual 
range of experience aud observation, manifest itself more strik- 
ingly. Deeming it ‘to be admitted universally that we are ap- 
proaching a crisis—an ‘end of the world’—in a most true and 
solemn sense, such as those which stand out in past history,” he 
sees in the development of the powers around us “* working towards 
the revolution thus vaguely anticipated” three chief evils; “ ma- 
terially, the prevalence of luxury ; intellectually, the predominance 
of dispersive study; spiritually, the practical assertion of indi- 
vidualism in regard to the highest destinies of man.” These 
‘may be met in detail; but since they are closely cou 
nected, some comprehensive effort is more likely to deal 
with them efficiently.” If we look into the past, we find that 
similar evils have been repeatedly met with considerable success 
by various ‘types of disciplined life.” ‘These cannot be them- 
selves resuscitated; ‘the very fact that they were fitted for the 
circumstances under which they arose proves that they are no! 
fitted for our circumstances.” And indeed they all fall short of 
our needs. “ A rule constructed with the individual for the unit 
can never satisfy the mature wants of humanity. The true uit 
of society is the family, and not the man.” Hence “ the orgaar 
zation which is forced upon our thoughts by past experience, by 
present impulses . . . . must be social, in the truest sense of the 
word, with the family as its final element: so it will be able to 
cope with luxury. It must embrace within its sphere of action 
every subject of human interest in its proper order : so it will wia 
thought. It must habitually connect devotion with labour: so it wil 
harmonize spiritual life.” And he thus describes the confratermlty 
which should embody his previous suggestions :—*‘ It would 
consist, then, primarily of an association of families, bouul 
together by common priuciples of living, of work, of devotion, 
subject during the time of voluntary co-operation to central 
control, and united by definite obligations. Such a corporate lif 
would be best realized under the conditions of collegiate untod, 
with hall and schools and chapel, with a common income, thougl 
not common property, and an organized government; but the 
sense of fellowship and the power of sympathy, though they 
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ame gould be largely developed by these, would yet remain vigorous | conscious of the wholesomeness of the proposed obligation of 
yer, and in whatever form, combination in the furtherance | poverty. That of study is one which, especially in our own 
Pew, -” aeeel ends was possible. Indeed, complete isolation from | country, clings to the very idea of the canonicate. That of 
bie. ; one of society would defeat the very objects of the institu- | devotion would find its natural centre in the cathedral. Canon 
fs tion. These objects, the conquest of luxury, the disciplining of | Westcott should have entitled his paper, “ On a Form of Con- 
DE either intellectual labour, the consecration of every fragment of life by fraternity suited to the Capitular Organization of the English 
have no religious exercises, woul. be exprease 1 in a threefold obligation ;| Church.” There ouly could such a confraternity flourish, so long 
? What aa obligation to poverty, an obligation to study, au obligation to as deans and chapters should flourish. But will they flourish long 
Darwiniay devotion.” _ en in the English Church ? 
do mex _ No one in anywise familiar with the history of Association will st ES ee aie 
ded from fail to recognize in the plan sketched out by Canon Westcott, if 
ion again not an altogether new idea, yet an altogether new combination of LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
4d thres ideas. As he himself has truly observed, the religious brotherhood vecaciieliiedaian 
cause — or sisterhood of the past has been always individual, even in those THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
selection societies (the Tertiarian ones, for instance) which might ee ued (To THe Epiror oF THE “SPKcTATOR.”] 
1 in this both sexes. ‘Lhe larger schemes of social organization which have Sir,—Will you publish these few observations on the Land Bill 
lich Mr, been ae 1 = of > ee have — —s marge from one who is neither a landlord nor a tenant, and interested in 
kes to ignored the family—as those of Fourier or St. Simon—or to @ | the question only as an Irishman ? 
wre an extent absorbed it, like Owen's, or at best crippled it, like The one polat which is now practically decided is that the 
pable of the Shaker commuuities. In the few instances in which the family | ower of arbitrary eviction must close. But the question is quite 
ed, and — agg we a te ban te Sees te ggg open how to give effect to this decision, and I think the Bill does 
muni settlements, or the pli abe Air, Minter Morgan for &! this in a most objectionable way. 
utd, a “Church of England self-supporting village,” the disciplined |  pofore the Bill was brought in, the usual demand of the mode- 
ence on development of the intellect by study, ou which Mr. West- | rate and reasonable advocates of the tenant's claims was something 
revolu- cott - “ — ye salty ry ey ~~ = 84 »! like this :—* Legalize the tenant-right of Ulster, and extend it “i 
en hel oub of sight. Ogee ae SE80 %/all Ireland.” ‘This would be really the best solution, —the 
hong * it A geod poling 9 a Od Rng difficulty was always said to be e ~ U . ee is too 
ught orders, the oblizi | eee, erhaps | indefinite a custom to be defined by law. ‘This difliculty is ver 
mar better still of those later Clerks of the Common Life from whom great, aud the Bill does not pethe gurmount it or at 
: much, Erasmus and most of the literary reformers of the sixteenth cen- it, but evades it. ‘The Bill does not say what tenant-right 
ligious tury derived their training, with a family organization broader is; it only says that custom in Ulster or any other part 
than that of the Moravians, and realizing under old collegiate] of freland shall have the force of law, leaving it to litigants 
forms much of the largeness which has hitherto been confined to | +t) show what the custom is; and the custom varies in 
the schemes of the social theorists of the nineteenth century. In| each district. I fear this, if it passes into law, will work very 
of the its atomic constitution, so to speak, perhaps Nicholas Ferrar's badly, and give rise to the manufacture of evidence on a large 
been work at Little Giddings comes nearest to it; but that remained] ...19 "The case is by no means parallel to that of those English 
onfra- atomic ouly, never reaching beyond the family itself. agricultural customs which have grown up under the protection 
is one Aud yet it is impossible, even for those who feel most deeply | of the Courts of law. Irish tenant-right has grown without the 
special with Mr, Westcott in principle,—those who are most strongly protection of the Courts of law; and it is a course totally with- 
iginal convinced that new developments of the social principle must | 594¢ precedent to throw on the Courts of law the responsibility of 
raight afford the ouly true checks to the dislocating intellectualism of the | o¢ only enforcing a mass of complex and varying customs, but of 
pss to age,—those who view most habitually the family as the esscutial finding out from witnesses what the customs are. 
> time starting-point of all social life, —those whose spirits have been| Qn the other hand, in the case of those tenants who do not 
ectual haunted with the dream of disciplined Christian fraternities asthe | waim under any custom, the Bill errs in the opposite way, by de- 
strik highest embodiments of that life for this time, perhaps for all| fining what ought to be left to the Courts of law to define. There 
a time,—to look upon Mr. Westcott’s proposal with any sense other ought to be no scale of compensation for eviction; the compen- 
aa than that of its utter inade juacy to the needs of the hour, with &ny | sation ought to be awarded by the Court, as when a railway com- 
y” he hope that even if realized to the full it could do more than utilize, pany takes property under Parliamentary powers. It is quite 
vands perhaps for a few years yet only, what of life remains to an all but impossible that a scale rigidly fixed by Act of Parliament can be 
lend ‘deal religious institution, For the obvious character of the proposed | otherwise than unjust, sometimes to the landlord, sometimes to 
lace organization is that it is one only for the rich,—the comparatively | the tenant. It is no reply to this to urge, what is true, that the 
indi- rich, at all eveuts,—and theirdependents. Mr. Westcott seems to | pi ouly fixes a maximum rate of compensation for eviction. The 
hese have overlooked one element of marked importance in the history presumption will always be in favour of giving the maximum 
cou of religious confraternity in the past; that wherever it has been rate, and if he does not usually get it the tenant will think him- 
deal most healthy, most heroic, it has been combined with physical self not only wronged, but deceived by the Legislature. 
that labour, with honest hard-handed toil. The monks of Egypt ‘The right course would be to strike out the tenant-right 
C083 in the days of their Antony's and their Pambo’s made the} gjayses and the compensation clauses alike, and to substitute the 
gers wilderness to flourish as a garden, or hired themselves out | enactment that an evicted tenant shall have, as against his land- 
” as stalwart reapers to the husbandmen of the plains. The} jord, the same action for damages as if he were evicted by a 
- Huns whom St. Augustine praised worked diligently at their looms. railway company. In order to enable the landlord to insist on @ 
t of But how are these associated families, in their ‘* collegiate union, just increase of rent, it would be necessary to add that any such 
es with hall and schools and chapel, with a common income, though | ¢laim should be barred by an offer from the landlord to replace 
- not common property,” to earn their living, if they have not got | the tenant in his tenancy at arent which the Court may think 
re & a already? And if they have, how can their organiz ition | reasonable. On such offer being made, the tenant should have 
m a ae the problem of that of the millions upon millions who | the option of accepting it or going away without compensation. 
a ve to earn it, in the daily crush and crash of the world’s com- | ‘These simple provisions would, without naming tenant-right, have 
Petition? A very excellent and noble thing is study, no doubt ;| the effect of making it law, and extending it to all Ireland. 
~ a noble and excellent thing still is life; aud the question! Two very importaut questions remain. Ought a tenant who 
ill a sg how ton ys oe many, na have that | js evicted for failure to pay rent to be entitled to peg gps 
ty pti of a = om = od = - stn — a = the mere deducting arrears of rent ? And ought a tenant to be ena 
i a pera 1e rags and shreds, say rat a? ie shadow and sham to sell his farm to another, without the landlord's consent 
ence,—which they have now to scramble after, and be being required, but subject to the landlord's right of pre- 
ud trampled out of sight in the scramble. emption ? 
7 BP = +" is, that Mr. Weateott's plan is at bottom the dream I do not discuss these questions now. It is of more immediate 
fe ia he sc aul of the Canons.” Given a cathedral and a) importance to understand in what form the tenants are to get 
* om 4 ae with a model dean aud a number of model a their rights, than to decide exactly how much they ought to get. 
t femit : 2? peace and it might be realized at once. Every | No one can approve the principle of the Dill more cordially — 
4 Z wd ould have its income, the figure of which would not vary | I do, and yet I greatly fear that through an ill-considere 
Ich as to render it impossible to throw ‘it into acommon machinery of procedure it may at first be a disastrous failure.—L 
7 purse. Perhaps some existing experience of capitular comforts and j am, Sir, &c., 
luxuries would have rendered the founders the more vivi lly | Joseru Joun Murriy, 
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IRELAND v. ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I quite concur with much of what has been said in the 
Spectator of last week by your correspondent, Mr. Gairdner, as 
to the questionable service of reproducing words “ which chime 
in only too well with the common-place abuse of England with 


which Irishmen in general are too much familiarized.” I did not | 


do so without reflection. 

It is my earnest conviction that before England and Ireland 
can cordially unite, Englishmen must learn something of the past 
and much of the present state of feeling in this country. They 
must learn that phrases such as Mr. Gairdner objects to are not 
the words of “* mere mob orators and the so-called National Press 
of Ireland.” ‘They must learn to feel something of the impulse 
of generous indignation which prompted the illustrious Cavour to 
say that ‘*‘ When we reperuse the records of so many miseries and 
of so long oppressions we are drawn involuntarily to pass a severe 
judgment on the nation which was their author, or at least 
accomplice, and to demand from the present generation a reckon- 
ing for the barbarities of which their fathers were guilty. How- 
ever moderate one may be, it is hard to resist the desire of seeing 
down for Ireland the day not only of justice, but of revenge.” 
Englishmen must learn that a past the history of which calls 
forth such strong expressions from a stranger, has very naturally 
engendered in the Irish nature an extreme sensitiveness to ridicule, 
which has become a national characteristic. 

They must remember that, to use the words of Goldwin Smith, 
‘justice requires that allowance should be made on historical 
grounds for the failings of the Irish people,” and that this one of 
them. Itis not until this is driven home into the minds of English 
journalists that the pencil of Mr. Punch or the pen of the Times 
will cease to insult us, without perhaps intending to do so; until 
then it cannot be that taunts and recriminations will cease, and the 
finer traits of character in each nation will become apparent to the 
other. Although there are, doubtless, faults on both sides, yet there 
is much in the national character of each worthy of the highest 
praise, and of late years especially there is in truth far more room 
for admiration of each other than for mutual blame. I have read 
in an Irish journal] touching the disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church, ** While we [rish recognize and admire the noble trait of 
English character which has made the great British nation dash 
aside its dearest prejudices in obedience to the requirements of 
justice; while we contemplate with astonishment and wonder 
how, when once aroused, no longer acting under the influence of 
panic, but with the calm deliberateness of conviction, this great 
nation has been inspired by the sentiment of justice to offer her 
darling child a willing sacrifice,” &c. 

But I regret that I have not been fortunate enough to see in 
any English journal one line pointing out how well, upon the 
whole, Irish Protestants bore their defeat, or how far more nobly 
Irish Roman Catholics bore their victory. Yet I do not doubt 
that there are Englishmen who can appreciate the absence of 
exaltation, the calm dignity with which the Catholic people of Ire- 
land accepted a triumph in comparison with which the “ glories 
of the Boyne ” were small indeed. 

Let me hope that you, Sir, and your correspondent, Mr. 
Gairdner, will not fancy that I exhumed Mr. Lecky’s words from 
any desire to increase the divergence between English and Irish 
feeling. My wishes are all in the opposite direction. Of Eng- 
land’s good intentions I do not entertain the slightest doubt ; she 
fails,—indeed, is failing at this very moment,—from inability to 
look at things from an Irish point of view, not from want of 
desire to do her best.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 


THE BUDGET. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I venture to think that Mr. Lowe’s Budget is a mistake. 
With the magnificent surplus at his disposal, with the strong 
Parliamentary majority which supports the present Administration, 
he might have dared to face a little more of seeming unpopularity, 
and earned the lasting gratitude of the nation as the first of the 
really great Debt-reducing Chancellors of the Exchequer. 





to appropriate these four millions and their fructus ie ant 
years to this one definite object, what would have been the reault’ 

I put the calculations roughly, and purposely under-estins, 
| them, but it is safe to say that in eight years he would have paid 
| off more than £33,000,000, and earned out of interest Nother 
million annually for his Reducing Fund. In six years More he 
would have paid off another £33,000,000, and earned a milligg 
more for his Fund. In twenty years’ time from the Commencement 
of his operations (say April, 1890), he would have reduced the 
Debt by more than £100,000,000 ; and his Reducing Fund, with. 
out any additional burden on the public, would have stoog 4 
£7,000,000. 

After that, as every one knows, the process goes on at a rapidly 
increasing rate. ‘The second £100,000,000 is swept off in twelre 
years, the third in nine, the fourth in seven, the fifth in five Jy 
a total of 53 years a Debt of five huadred millions is extinguished, 
and the Reducing Fund at the end of that time stands at nineteey 
millions. 

Thus the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the year 1923 wou 
find himself called upon to pay interest on a sum not exceed 
£300,000,000, or, say, an annual charge of £9,000,000, instead of 
the present £25,000,000 ; and if it were thought desirable to keep 
a National Debt of some sort as the best form of investment fo 
the public, he might leave these three hundred millions unpaid, 
But note well that he would be then in possession of a yearly surply 
of nineteen millions hitherto devoted to the redemption of Debt, 
but now available either for great reproductive works or for great 
remissions of taxation. 

Let us not hear the old and ignoble cry, ‘‘ Let posterity take 
care of itself: posterity has done nothing for us.” The reductions 
of which I have spoken would all be effected in a period of fifty. 
three years, before the boys of to-day have reached the full term 
of old age. And even the prospect of striking off one hundrei 
millions in the next twenty years is worth making many sacrifice 
for, whereas the means indicated, the relinquishment of such slight 
boons as those offered by Mr. Lowe's present budget, hardly, as] 
contend, involve any sacrifice at all. 

Let it not be forgotten either, that during the process of repay- 
ment, the large amount of capital set free could not fail to raix 
the price of other stocks besides Consols, and thus benefit all present 
investors ; while, on the other hand, some, probably much, of it will 
be compelled to ally itself with labour in order to secure a repro- 
ductive investment, and thus by taking up into itself a large 
amount of the pauperism of the country it will inevitably lightes 
the rates. 

Iam persuaded that on all these points a healthy intelligent 
public opinion is even now rapidly springing up, and that the 
verdict of many counting-houses, ay, and of many workshops to, 
throughout the country upon the Budget of 1870 will be, “A bad 
Budget !” After so many economies and so many sacrifices, it dow 
next to nothing for the Debt.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas Hopekiy. 


| 
| 








‘“ WITHOUT NOTE OR COMMENT.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—I wish to suggest that if Lord Russell's plan be carried out, 
of a chapter of the Bible to be read before school to imparta 
religious odour to the business of the day, it would be desirableto 
read it in the original Hebrew or Greek. 

The reasons for this are obvious :— 

1. The direct moral effect upon the children would be the same 
as if it were read in English. 

2. The indirect moral effect would be far greater, from the 
greatly increased sense of awe and mystery. 

3. All need of a conscience-clause would be entire done away.- 
I am, Sir, &c., A LiperaL CLERGYMAN. 


POETRY. 


AT TWENTY-THREE. 
LiFE is delight, each hour that passes over 
Comes like a maiden’s kisses to her lover, 





No doubt sugar is sweet, and the income-tax is bitter; but 
who, when he comes to review his yearly expenditure, will really 
feel any great and material relief from this slight cheapeuing of | 
the one and slight mitigation of the other ? 





Whereas, had Mr. Lowe announced that he would devote his 
surplus of four millions to the immediate extinction of so much of 
the National Debt, and would as far as possible (without reviving | 
the fallacies of the Sinking Fund) pledge himself and his successors | 


Comes like the fresh breath of the mountain breeze, 
Comes like the south wind trembling through the trees ; 
Or like the song of larks above the heather, 

Or like a murmurous hum in sultry weather, — 

A dreamy bliss that knows no waking sorrow, 

A present joy that craves no happier morrow, 

When Love enthralls us till we hug the chain, 

And Beauty’s smile is worth a miser’s gain ; 
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When Hope is better than reality, 
And Faith is boundless as the boundless sea. 


Let worn-out cynics tell us Life’s a jest, 

We know its glory and we feel its zest ; 

Let parsons, languid on fat livings, preach, 
That joy is something always out of reach - 

Let pale ascetics deem God's world a gin 

To lure mankind and womankind to sin, — 

We reck not if dyspeptic fools agree, 

But laugh such creeds to scorn at twenty-three. 





What though ‘tis true that youth glides swiftly past ; 

That if we live we wear grey hairs at last ; 

That the keen rapture, and the wild delight, 

The joyous freedom of our maubood's might, 

The hopes, the fears, the passion and the glory, 

Are transient features of a transient story,— 

That Love itself—youth’s twin,—will scarcely stay 

Till Life has reached the summer of its day ; 

That even She, the maiden of our Spring, 

May fade ere Autumn’s fruits be ripening ?— 

Time passes on but leaves its gifts behind, 

Rest for the heart, and riches for the mind. 

If every year a golden apple fall, 

Each year makes captive of some glorious thrall ; 

Truth, knowledge, ‘irtue,—all are ours to gain : 

Life stretches onward like an unknown main, ‘ 

Life stretches upward to the starry maze ; 

God's gates fly open at our ardent gaze ; 

A dazzling ray illumes the crystal sea, 

When Heaven lies near to earth at twenty-three. 
Joun DENNIs. 


BOOKS. 
—_—_——_ 

MRS. WEBSTER’S POEMS.* 

Tue noisy critic who has lately been telling us that Mr. Browning | 

is no poet will probably deny the title to Mrs. Webster. She 

belongs to the same school of writers, though she has such very | 

marked and distinctive excellences of her own that it would be 


wholly unjust to call her an imitator; she has in particular the 
great merit which Mr. Browning seems, of late, at all events, to | 





guage, with the same peculiarities, we may almost say tricks, of 
style. Mrs. Webster struggles with the difficulty, and if she does 
not entirely overcome it, it is because that would be an achieve- 
ment which it would almost require a Shakespeare’s powers to 
accomplish. 

The first two ‘‘ Portraits” are classical subjects, ‘‘ Medea” and 
“Circe.” We like them, on the whole, less than any of the others. 
We can understand the fascination which such a theme as Medea 
would exercise on a mind familiar with what is one of the greatest 
conceptions of classical art. But Mrs. Webster, who has herself 
translated with no little skill the great drama of Euripides, must be 
perfectly aware how different her Medea is from the heroine of 
the Athenian dramatist. It was a great temptation to tell what was 
left untold of so wondrous a tale, but perhaps it would have been 
well to have resisted it. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
simplicity, the straightforwardness, so to speak, of the character 
of the classical Medea; the complexities of motive, the intricate 
self-questionings which we find in the Medea of the * Portraits” 
is out of harmony not only with the original conception, but 
generally with the tone of Greek thought in such matters. ‘Their 
women loved and hated, it may be struggled passionately against 
love and hatred, but they never doubted whether it was love or 
hatred to which they submitted or against which they rebelled. 
The dominant idea, too, of ‘ Circe,” the woman waiting for the 
worthy love which is to master her, is essentially modern ; but 
here, more perhaps than in the ‘* Medea,” there are passages of such 
force and beauty that we should have regretted to have had the 
poem excluded from any lack of conformity with classical models. 
Such are the lines wherein the goddess describes her own beauty :— 

“O sunlike glory of pale glittering hairs, 
Bright as the filmy wires my weavers take 
‘To make me golden gauzes ; O deep eyes, 
Darker and softer than the bluest dusk 
Of August violets, darker and deep 
Like crystal fathomless lakes in summer noons ; 
O sad sweet longing smile; O lips that tempt 
My very self to kisses ; O round cheeks, 
Tenderly radiant with the even flush 
Of pale smoothed coral ; perfect lovely face, 
Answering my gaze out from this fleckless pool ; 
Wonder of glossy shoulders, chiselled limbs ; 
Should I be so your lover as I am, 
Drinking an exquisite joy to watch you thus 
In all a hundred changes through the day, 
But that I love you for him till he comes, 
But that my beauty means his loving it?” 


If we do not speak of what is the longest, and probably in the 


have deiberately cast away, the merit of a careful and melodious | author's intention the principal poem of the volume, * A Cast- 
expression. But it is clear that she does not hold to the principle | Away,” it is not for any want of admiration for the truth and 
of “art for art's sake ;” she seeks to give utterance to the thoughts | genuine purity of the manner in which the subject is treated, but 
and feelings of the day, to its faiths and doubts, to the aspects | jecause it must be studied as a whole, —because extracts, of which 


under which life presents itself to its children ; and she finds | 
verse to be the most serviceable and powerful form which 
this utterance can take. It was in protest against this same 
tendency that Jeffrey greeted Wordsworth’s Excursion with the 
memorable words, “This will never do!’ But the tendency was 
strong enough utterly to falsify the prediction. ‘The poetry | 
which distinctively belongs to this generation as its peculiar | 
product—for there are other forms of poetry which are common to | 
this, as to all ages—is certainly ‘‘ philosophy in verse.” Such | 
philosophy has, of course, been written at other times, but the | 
De Rerum Naturé of Lucretius is not characteristic of the great 
ageof Latin poetry, nor is Pope’s Essay on Man characteristic 
of the ‘* Augustan ” period of our own. And even in these the 
philosophy is not so much of the essence of the poem as it is now- | 
a-days. Take away that element from what Mr. ‘Tennyson has | 
written, or Mr. Browning, or Mrs. Browning, or Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and you have taken away the very substance. These 
poets do not so much choose metaphysical or ethical subjects for | 
their poems, as give a poetical expression to metaphysical or | 
ethical thought. 

The plan of * Portraits” lends itself with especial readiness to 
this kind of writing. ‘The volume is a series of soliloquies, in | 
Which a number of men and women, good and bad, utter their 
thoughts about themselves and about the world. ‘The plan has the 
conspicuous advantage that an author is not hampered with the 
limitations from which he can scarcely set himself free when he 
speaks in propria persond; that he sets forth different attitudes of 
mind and phases of feeling with an unrestricted fullness and force. 
It has a disadvantage in the difficulty, we may almost say the 
impossibility, of giving to the various utterances a really dramatic 
variety. A sense of incongruity is produced when thoughts and 
feelings as wide apart as the poles are expressed in similar lan- 


| 
| 











* Portraits. By Augusta Webster, London and Cambridge: Macmillan. 1870. 





the justice is always doubtful or imperfect, would here be abso- 
lutely unjust. In obvious contrast to this poem, which is some- 
times terrible in its force, stands one which is the most delightful 
in the volume, and which indeed it would not be very easy to 
match elsewhere, **'The Happiest Girl in the World.” Ilere we 
have the thoughts of a newly-engaged maiden, questioning herself 
how she came to love, doubting whether her love is worthy of what 
seems to be the mightier love that called it forth, but feeling all 


the while a marvellous content and confidence. What could be 


prettier than these lines ?— 
“Tho small green spikes of snowdrop in the spring 
Are there one morning ere you think of them ; 
Still we may tell what morning they pierced up: 
Since rosebuds stir and open stealthily, 
And every new-blown rose is a surprise ; 
Still we can date the day when one unclosed 
But how can I tell when my love began? 
Oh! was it like the young pale twilight star 
That quietly breaks on the vacant sky, 
Is sudden there and perfect while you watch ; 
And, though you watch, you have not seen it dawn, 
The star that only waited and awoke.” 
Another fine poem, of a different kind, is “Tired.” A man 
I ’ ’ ’ 
wearied of the conventionalities of the life about him, has sought 
something unconventional in the life below him, has married a 
girl in whom he thought that he had found simplicity and free- 
dom from artificial restraint, and then discovers what a mistake 


he has made. She never had been unconventional, though her 


conventions had not been the same as his ; as he says,— 
** She lived by rules 

How to be as her neighbours, though I, trained 

To my own different course, discerned it not 

(Mistaking other laws for lawlessness, 

Like raw and hasty travellers).” 
And then he turns upon himself. Is he not also conventional ? 
does he not exact from her certain mapners and observances? is 
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he not shocked when she fails in rendering them? All this is 
admirably put. ‘There is a real Shakespearian tone in the following 


lines, especially in those which we have italicized :— 


“Why what a score of small observances, 
Mere fashionable tricks, are to my life 
The butter on the bread, without which salve 
The bit’s too coarse to swallow ; what a score 
Of other small observances and tricks, 
Worn out of fashion, or not yet come in, 
Reek worse than garlic to my pampered taste, 
Making the wholesomest food too difficult ! 
And that which in an ancient yesterday 
Was but some great man’s humour is to me 
Duty by rote to-day.” 


We think that it would have been as well if the author had 
contented herself with working out this idea, which, indeed, she 
does admirably ; the passionate declamation in the latter part of 
the poem against the evils of the day, though not incongruous 
to the character of the speaker, detracts from the unity, and so 
from the force of the poem. ‘There is not one of the “ Portraits” 
on which we would not willingly dwell, but we must pass hastily 
on, though we cannot refrain from quoting the capital little epilogue 


in which ** A Dilettante ” defends his love of the beautiful :— 


‘Selfish, you call me? callous? Hear a tale. 
There was a litt!e shallow brook that ran 
Between low banks, scarcely a child’s leap wide, 
Feeding a foot or two of bordering grass, 

And, here and there, some tufts of water flowers 
And cresses, and tall sedge, rushes and reeds; 
And, where it bubbled past a poor man’s cot, 

He and his household came and drank of it, 

And all the children loved it for its flowers, 

And counted it a playmate made for them : 

But, not far off, a sandy arid waste 

Where, when a winged seed rested, or a bird 
Would drop a grain in passing, and it grew, 

It presently must droop and die athirst, 

Spread its scorched silent leagues to the fierco sun : 
And once a learned man came by and saw, 

And ‘ Lo!’ said he, ‘ what space for corn to grow, 
Could we send vivifying moistures here. 

And look, this wanton misdirected brook 
Watering its useless weeds!’ So had it turned, 
And made a channel for it through the waste : 
But its small waters could not feed that drought, 
And, in the wide unshadowed plain, it lagged, 
And shrank away, sucked upwards of the sun 
And downwards of the sands. So the new bed 
Lay dry, and dry the old ; and the parched reeds 
Grew brown and dwined, the stunted rushes drooped, 
The cresses could not root in that slacked soil, 
The blossoms and the sedges died away, 

The greenness shrivelled from the dusty banks, 
The children missed their playmate and the flowers, 
And thirsted in hot noon-tides for the draught 
Grown over-precious now their mother went 

A half-mile to the well to fill her pails ; 

And not two ears of corn the more were green.” 


And this charming landscape :~ 


‘*‘ For lo! we, lying on this mossy knoll, 
Tasting the vivid musk of sheltering pines, 
And balm of odorous flowers and sweet warm air ; 
Feeling the uncadenced music of slow leaves, 
And ripples in the brook athwart its stones, 
And birds that call each other in the brakes 
With sudden questions and smooth long replies, 
The gossip of the incessant grasshoppers, 
And the contented hum of laden bees ; 
We, knowing (with the easy restful eye 
That, whichsoever way it turns, is filled 
With unexacting beauty) this smooth sky, 
Blue with our English placid silvery blue, 
Mottled with little lazy clouds, this stretch 
Of dappled wealds and green and saffron slopes, 
And near us these gnarled elm-trunks barred with gold, 
And ruddy pine-bolls, where the slumbrous beams 
Have slipped through the translucent leafy net 
To break the shimmering dimness of the wood ; 
We who, like licensed truants from light tasks 
Which lightly can be banished out of mind, 
Have all ourselves to give to idleness, 
Were more unreasoning, if we make moan 
Of miseries and toils and barrenness, 
Than if we sitting at a feast told tales 
Of famines and for the pity of them starved.” 


In the last piece of the volume, ‘* The Manuscript of St. Alexius,” 
Mrs. Webster passes to new ground,—the struggles of the ascetic 
against nature. Alexius, only ‘‘son of Euphemianus, senator,” 
feels himself called of the Lord to the religious life. His friends 
oppose, and he yields; even when they find a wife for him, 


re 


Come to her home, I sitting half apart, 
My mother took her fondly by the hand 

And drew her, lagging timidly, to me, 

And spoke, ‘Look up, my daughter, look on him - 
Alexius, shall I tell you what I have guessed, 
How this girl loves you?’ Then she raised her head 
A moment look and looked; and I grew white, 

And sank back sickly. For I suddenly 

Knew that I might know that which men call love,” 





| So he flies, hiding himself in a chapel, where he hears his Wife pra 
| e . ~ 
| for him—a finely-wrought scene—and finally escaping overthene 
_ ‘There he wanders for years, visited by some thoughts of home 
| 3 2 ag 
| when he kisses a weed that was on the hem of his wife's veil vin 
| he last saw her, but at last growing wholly callous. But with the 
love of man dies out the love of God:— 
; “My prayers were words 

Like trite good-morrows when two gossips meet, 

And never look for answers.” 
Hle feels that he has need of ‘* quickening pains ;” and go he oes 
back to his old home, being so broken and changed that he cannot 
be recognized. How he lives on, watching the old life of home 
changed as it has been by his absence, his father grown a 
and silent, his mother half childish, Claudia his wife developed 
into an exquisite womanly tenderness, and bears it all under the 
mastering sense of a higher duty, is described with great: force 
At last he dies, sending in his last hour for Pope Innocent, 

. . . ° ’ 
whom he gives a scroll with the story of his life. The Pope sendy 
for the three, and shows them the corpse as one they should know 
Here is the end :— 

‘Then Innocent bade peace, and read the scroll: 

Euphemianus with his face hid down 

Between his hands, listened and never stirred ; 

And Claudia listened, weeping silently; 

But Aglaia whispered always, ‘Is it true ? 

Is it the tale of Lazarus, or my boy ? 

I cannot understand.’ And when ‘twas read, 

Euphemiauus gazed upon his son. 

* Yet did he well?’ he said, ‘he was our son, 

He was her husband: how could it be well ? 

For look upon his mother, what she is.’ 

But Claudia rose up tearless and replied, 

‘ Alexius did all well: he knew God called :’ 

And Innocent, not tearless, raised his band 

And spoke, ‘ She answers wisely : he obeyad ; 

He knew, being a very saint of God: 

Let us bless God for him.’ And they all knelt 

But still Aglaia could not understand.” 


ANCIENT INDIA.*. 
Tus cannot be regarded as a second edition of the smaller work 
published by the same lady in 1856, when her name was Mn. 
Speir, with the title Life in Ancient India. The earlier work wa 
eminently successful in depicting in historical sequence the various 
phases of life among the Sanskrit people of India, commencing 
with the oldest pre-Brahmanic periods of which the vedas leave 
to the open-eyed inquirer clear traces, and passing through the 
period of Brahmanic ascendancy when the caste system was 
developed, from its infancy in the great epics to its maturity in 








the Code of Manu, down to its temporary obliteration by the 
revolutionary religion of Buddha, and thence to its partial restora- 
tion, to the time of Alexander, the birth of the Sanskrit drama, 
and the decline of the Sanskrit language in the middle ages. It 
might, therefore, very truly and without ambition have been 
styled a “ History of Ancient India.” ‘The great advance made 
in the knowledge of Sanskrit literature and mythology during the 
period since that book appeared, as well as Mrs. Manning’s con- 
tinued study of the subject, has enabled her to produce a much 
fuller work on Ancient India; but the accumulation of material 
on each subject has suggested a different arrangement. We have 
first several chapters on the various Vedas (here carefully distin- 
guished), and their commentaries or appended treatises ; then 
the various systems of philosophy; the Puranas ; religious 
sects; then the codes of law; then the sciences, medicine, 
astronomy, algebra, grammar; and after all this gradual 
development of knowledge, extending down to a late age, we 
are taken back to the mythical age to hear of the two great epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and then of the drama and 
lyric poetry, to conclude with a chapter on commerce and mant- 
factures. ‘lhis arrangement renders the book a sort of ency- 
clopedia about Ancient India, and may be convenient for 


he flatters himself that the familiar beauty of a maiden whom he l reference; but it fails to give us an historical picture of the 


has known from childhood will not trouble him, thinking,— 


‘** My soul shall still be spared me, consecrate 

Virgin to God. : ; , 
But in the hour 
When ail the rite was done, and the new bride 


‘* Life” of Ancient India at any one time, or to enable us to trace 
the entire development of one period out of another. ‘Thus, this 
book loses the charm of continuous narrative, which made our 


= - . ———— 





* Ancient and Medivval India, By Mrs, Manning. 2 yols, London: Allen. 186% 
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de revious work so readable; aud regarding readableness as 
- od first necessities of a popular history or handbook, we 
ad to confess that it loses 
by its lucid division of subjects. 

But in ripeness of learning, accumulation of recent knowledge, 


tact in the selection of authorities, and adequate fullness of exposi- 
tion, it fully meets the wants of the time, and stands far higher 
than the earlier work. ‘The subject which has received most 
elacidation of late years is the Vedas, thanks to the labours of 
Max Miiller, Muir, Goldstiicker, Hang, and others ; and this is 
now very satisfactorily and fully treated. ‘The impression left by 
these chapters will be to many, who go to them in the fullness of 
belief in their prevailing beauty, encouraged by Max Miiller's 
beautiful interpretations of their myths, disappointing. But so 
would be the impression of the Hebrew Scriptures as a whole to 
those who had been treated previously only to select Psalms or 
chapters from Job or Isaiah. ‘The horse-sacrifice and the Soma 
rites speak as little to our hearts as the Levitical sacrificial laws 
and provisions regarding leprosy. It is well to know more of the 
contents of the Vedas than we have done before, and to trace the 
gradual development of a system, which commenced with a cycle 
of gods, who were afterwards as utterly dethroned in India as 
was Father Kronos in Greece, and adopted afterwards, in the 
Soma, a kind of deified inebriation reminding us of Dionysus and 
his troop—who, by the way, are by Greek mythologists fetched 
from India. 

Mrs. Manning’s chapters on literature are embellished with 
charming translations of select passages, by distinguished scholars ; 
and she is thus able to present a very clear picture of the nature 
and beauties of the original. Perhaps the most attractive of these 
chapters to general readers are those on the epics. While the 
lliad contains 15,694 lines, the Ramayana is said to contain 24,000, 
and the Mahabharata more than 100,000 distichs. It is therefore 
areal pleasure to have an epitome of these enormous poems, which 
presents their entire action in a few pages, with beautiful tran- 
slations of the finer portions, showing their high descriptive power 
in dealing with nature and their frequent pathos and truth of 
sentiment in reading the hearts of men. ‘The Ramayana is asingle 
poem on the exploits of the hero Rama, and no diversity of style 
or introduction of foreign matter is observed which might tempt 
us to doubt the authenticity of any part, or question the tradition 
which ascribes its authorship to a certain Valmiki. On the other 
hand, the Mahabharata, though its main plot is never forgotten, 
is interwoven with a multitude of accretions of later growth, some 
of which are very long, and utterly stop the main action, Among 
the more important of these are the story of Nala and Daimayanti, 
of nearly 1,000 distichs; and the philosophical treatise called 
Bhagavad-gita, of nearly 700 distichs. ‘The hero of the Ramayana 
is son of the king who reigned at Ayodhya (Oude), but his adven- 
tures carry him far over the bounds of Hindustan, or the Hindu 
country north of the Nerbudda, into the Dekkan, and beyond 
that into farthest Ceylon. His father’s kingdom is ruled ac- 
cording to the Brahmanic rules required by the Code of Manu, 
with Brahmans as counsellors, and Ksatriyas as warriors. The 
tribes in the south of India and Ceylon, who are called Rakshasas, 





demons, and apes, evidently represent the black aborigines and 
the Dravidian tribes; and this extraordinary expedition is 
generally understood as portraying the introduction of Brahmanisin 
into those distant parts. ‘The language is more polished, and the 
poetry more exalted than that of the Mahabharata. ‘The Ramayana 
is the work of a named and apparently historical poet ; whereas 
the Mahabharata is anonymous, or at least is only assigned to a 
poet whose name is generally admitted to be fabulous. Moreover, 
the Mahabharata represents Brahmans as occupying a very dif- 








ferent position from the exalted one of the highest caste, assigned 
to them in the Code; a Brahman is here unworthy to be the son- 
in-law of a king; and here they fight, and teach the use of arms, 
and otherwise seem scarce distinguishable from the martial caste, 
except perhaps in having less dignity. And there is another poiut 
which violates still more strongly the customs of Brahimanic, and 
indeed of all civilized, society, —the case of polyandry in the heroine 
Draupadi ;— 

“The marrige of Draupadi is an unpleasant subject to Brahmanical 
commentators. The poem distinctly states that she became the wife of 
the five brothers, and that each brother had a son by her. But such au 
arrangement is utterly opposed to modern Brahmanical law aud custom, 
and is not willingly recognized as a fact in their national traditions. 
And although such marriages are disapproved amongst Aryan or 
Brahmanical tribes, they are still practised by tribes in the northern 
mountains, by the Nairs of Southern India, and by seme of the Buddhists 
in Thibet.” 


This practice has been noticed by Dr. Shortt among the Toda 


as much by this want as it gains | 





} 








tribes, in his interesting account of the Hill Tribes of the 
Neilgherries, in the ‘* Ethnological Society’s Transactions,” New 
Series, vol. vii. Now every one of these differences between the 
two epics seem to us to prove the Mahabharata to be the older 
poem, dating as to its main narrative from a period before the 
Brahmans had gained their high position. In her former work 
Mrs. Manning unhesitatingly treated the Ramayana as the earlier ; 
but now she somewhat modifies this view, and says :— 

“The comparative ages of the poems have given riso to much able 
discussion, from which we gather that some portions of the Mahabharata 
are probably more anclent than any portion of the Ramayana; but that, 
taken as a whole, the Ramiyana is probably the older composition.” 

We confess that even this admission does not to our mind satisfy 
the necessities of the case. 

We extract the close of the Mahabharata. The subject of the 
poem is the war between the five sons of Pindu, King of Histina- 
pura on the Ganges, and their cousins, the sons of Kuru, for the 
sovereignity. The latter are now all killed, and all the former 
remain alive with their wife Draupadi ; but they cannot feel happy 
in their dominion, from a feeling of all the carnage and misery 
they have wrought. ‘I'hey resolve therefore to attempt a pilgrimage 
to the heavenly abode of Indra, on Mount Meru, the Hindu 
Olympus, which was believed to be to the north, behind Himavat 
or Himalaya :— 

“ —_ reached the northern region, and beheld with heavon-aspiring 
earts, 

Tho mighty Mountain, Himavat. Beyond its lofty peak they passed, 

Towards the sea of sand, and saw at last the rocky Meru,—king 

Of mountains. As, with eager steps, they hastened on,—their souls 


intent 
On union with the Eternal,—Draupadi lost hold of her high hope, 
And, faltering, fell upon the earth. ..... 


‘* Seeing her thus fallen, Bhima said :— 
‘No act of evil hath she done, that faultless daughter of a king, 
Wherofore, then, O Conqueror! hath she fallen thus low on the ground ?’ 
And thus to him answered Yudhisthira :—‘ Too great was her love for 
Arjuna ; 
And the fruit thereof, O Bhima! hath she gathered here this day.’ ” 
The four brothers, Sahadeva, Nakula, the virtuous and brilliant 
Arjuna, and the gigantic Bhima, fall and die from exhaustion one 
after the other; but Yudhishthira, the eldest, still holds on, and 
his faithful dog follows :— 
“ Thus having spoken, the mighty King, not looking back, went on ; 
And still, as ever, behind him went following the dog alone! 
Suddenly, with a cry that rang through heaven and earth, 
Indra came riding on his chariot, and he cried to the King * Ascend!’ 
Then indeed did the lord of justice look back to his fallen brothers, 
And thus unto Indra he spske with a sorrowful heart: 
‘Let my brothers, who yonder lie fallen, go with me ; 
Not even into thy heaven would I enter if they were not there, 
And you, fair-faced daughter of a king, Draupadi the all-deserving, 

Let her too enter with us! O, Indra, approve my prayer!’ 
“Indra.—In heaven thou shalt find thy brothers; they are already 
there before thee. 

There are they all with Draupadi. 
Bharata! 
Thither are they entered, prince, having thrown away their 
mortal weeds. 
But thou alone shall enter still wearing thy body of flesh. 
“ Yudh. — O Indra! and what of this dog? it hath faithfully followed me 
through : 
Let it go with mo into Heaven, for my soul is full of compassion. 
“ Indra.—Immortality and friendship with me and the height of joy 
and felicity, 
All these hast thou reached to day; leave then the dog behind 
thee. 
« Yudh. — The good may oft act an evil part, but never a part like this. 
Away then with that felicity, whose price is to abandon the 
faithful. 
“ Indra.— My heaven hath no place for dogs; they steal away our offerings 
on earth ; 
Leave, then, thy dog behind thee ; nor think in thy heart that 
it is cruel. 
“ Yudh.— To abandon the faithful and devoted is an endless crime, like 
the murder of a Brahman ; 
Never, therefore, come weal or woe, will Iabandon you, faithful 
dog. 
Yon poor creature, in fear and distress, hath trusted to my 
power to save it; 
Not, therefore, for e’en life itself will I break my plighted word ! 
* Indva.—If adog but beholdsa sacrifice, men esteem it unholy and void ; 
lorsake then the dog, O hero! and heaven is thine own as a 
reward. 
Already thou hast borne to forsake thy fondly loved brothers 
and Draupadi, 
Why then forsakest thou not the dog? wherofore now fails thy 
heart ” 
“ Yudh.— Mortals, when they are dead, are dead to love or hate ; so runs 
the world’s belief. 
I could not bring them back to life, but while they lived I never 
left them. 
To opppress the suppliant, to kill a wife, to spoil a Bratman, 
and to betray one’s friends,— 


Weep not then, O son of 
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count equal unto them.” 


“The dog was Yama, king of death, in disguise; and praising 
Yudhishthira, he now relieved him from his difficulty by showing 
himself in his true character. But there was yet another trial to be 
encountered; for upon entering Indra’s heaven, Yudhishthira beheld his 
cousins, the Kurus, but looked in vain for his brothers. He refused to 
remain without them. A messenger was sent with him to the Indian 
hell; and there he resolyes to share their sorrows rather than live in 
heaven. But this scene was mdyd, or a mere delusion; intended to test 
his virtue. The hell is quickly changed into heaven; and there the 
brothers are left with Indra, enjoying boundless bliss. And thus a talo 
of wrangling, feud, and bloody warfare, closes in eternal peace.” 

This story is quoted by Mrs. Manning from a version by 
Professor Cowell. 


MADAME VIGEE LE BRUN.’ 
Tur lady who in her old age sat down to indite the two pleasant 
volumes now included in a cheap form in the Bibliotheque Char- 
pentier, was one of tbe most successful artists, not to say success- 
ful women, the world ever saw. She lived a long life of more 
than eighty years, dying quite in our time, in 1842. She passed 
some fifty of these years in painting half the crowned heads in 
Europe, princes, generals, authors, and beautiful women. She 
was a member of the Academy of Paris, of St. Petersburg, of 
Berlin, of St. Luke of Rome, and of various smaller but art-loving 
cities. She made two fortunes, one of which her husband spent 
for her, by the other of which she provided comfortably for her 
old age; M. le Brun and she having amicably retired from partner- 
ship. 
and devoted slaves. Marie Antoinette picked up her bruslies 
when, shortly before the birth of a child, Madame Le Brun had 
the misfortune to overthrow her box of materials at the royal 
feet. The Empress of all the Russias sat to her in all her jewels: 
the Prince Regent of England trotted in and out of her studio 
while she was in London, until his visits quite shook old Qlueen 
Charlotte’s nerves. The Comte d’Artois wept with joy to see 
her in the land of exile. She painted all the good society of 
France before the Revolution, and during the Emigration ; and 
even took up her brushes after the Restoration, though she was 
then getting old. She painted Lord Byron and Lady Hamilton, 
and the Prince Regent and Miss Dillon, and ever so many more, 


English, Lrish, and Americans; six hundred portraits in all, did | 


those indefatigable fingers trace, amidst all the disadvantages of a 
woman’s life, plagued with a ditlicult husband, a disagreeable step- 
father, and a daughter who would marry according to her own 
liking and against her mother’s wish. ‘This marriage, and her 
daughter’s death in the prime of life, were Madame Le Brun’s 
great sorrows. But the active, serene old lady outlived them; 
worked on valiantly as long as she could wield a brush; and 


, 
retiring to the beautiful wooded heights of Louveciennes, near St. | 


Germain’s, died there in the reign of Louis Philippe, and is buried 
in the village churchyard. 

To our generation, Madame Le Brun is chiefly known by her 
fine portraits in the Louvre. 
place of honour, the Salon Curré, and there are two more in the 
large gallery devoted exclusively to French art; one of which 
latter is the portrait of herself aud her daughter as a child, the 


re : é | 
[here are two, we believe, in the | 


Her life reads like a fairy tale, all full of queens and princes ; 


. . . > as 
These are the four great crimes; and to forsake adependant [| curiosity-shop. Mdlle. Roquet became a member of the Academ 


| of St. Luke of Rome; as for Louise Vigée, she painted go well 
that she began to be talked of in the artist world; and Joseph 
| Vernet patted her encouragingly and gave her excellent advice 
| Twenty years later she painted his portrait, which was exhibited 
| at the Louvre. 
Now began some very happy and successful years. Malle. Vigés 
became the mode in that bright intellectual society of pre-revoly. 
tionary Paris, so soon to be swept away. She had access to all the 


| best private as well as public collections, and was an indefatigable 
| copyist of Rembrandt, Vandyke, Rubens, and Greuze. Of Raphael 
she says, ‘* I only truly learnt to know him in Italy.” Orders for 
| portraits flowed in upon her, and money with them. But the 
| orphaned household rested upon her, and her brother's clothes and 
| Schooling also, and in an evil hour her mother remarried, apparently 
| from pecuniary motives only, but of which the folly and sorrow were 
very soon visible, for M. Le Sévre took Louise's earnings, and kept 
the little family at the smallest possible cost ; to the violent indig. 
nation of Joseph Vernet, who tried to persuade her to pay her 
stepfather a fixed sum. But, says she, ‘+ 1 was afraid of my mother 
| suffering for it.” Still, as Louise cared very little for money, and 
| very much for art, she yot on very happily ; and became acquainted 
| with various famous people. Madame Geoffrin came to see her, and 
the Duchesse de Chartres (the wife of Egalité) saw her painting 
| at her window, as she herself was walking with her ladies on the 
| terrace of the Palais Royal, and sent for the young artist, whileall 
the great ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain followed suit, and 
| petted her in royal company. 
| So time passed until Louise Vigée was twenty years old, and 
then astill more unfortunate idea seized her mother, that of marry- 
ing her to a certain M. Le Brun, who had a very fine gallery of 
** Not that he 
was disagreeable,” says she, candidly, but ‘I earned plenty of 
money, and did not feel any desire to marry.” But affection for 
her mother and dislike of her stepfather appeared to have urged 
| her on, though, as she was going to church, she confesses to 
| having considered within her own mind, ** Shall [ say yes or no?” 
It was however, a yes that she uttered, and she became Madame 
Le Brun; and M. Le Brun, though not disagreeable, was anything 
but a good husband ; he ran after other women, and lost at play, 
and spent his and her money, and that so effectually that when she 
| emigrated in 1789, she had nothing but the yearly earnings of her 
brush to count on for the support of herself and her daughter, 
though she says she had herself earned not less than a million of 
frances, £40,000. 

In the pre-revolutionary years Madame Le Brun saw much of 
Marie Antoinette, whom she painted many times; and of whom 
| she speaks with the tenderest reverence. ‘l'here is a pretty anecdote 
of the Queen ordering a certain large family group to be turned 
with its face to the wall; and then fearing Madame Le Brun's 


| pictures, and had the reputation of being rich, 


| 








| feelings might be hurt, sending expressly to say it was because 


the picture contained the portrait of her lost boy (the first 
Dauphin), and she could not bear to pass it daily. 

Of a very different woman, Madame Du Barry, there are also 
some curious details. Madame Le Brun often went to see her in 
her retreat at Louveciennes. She was very good to the poor, it 





little thing affectionately hugging her mother round the neck in a 
very natural attitude. ‘This picture has been engraved again and | 
again, and can easily be procured by those who wish for a speci- 
men of Madame Le Brun’s talent. Two Angelica Kauffmans are | 
in the vicinity, and are very inferior in truth and power. 

Madame Le Brun was the only daughter of Louis Vigée, a jolly, | 
popular artist of Louis XV.’s reign. She was born in 1755, and a 
young brother three years later, whom she describes as being 
as beautiful as an angel, while she had an enormous forehead, 
sunken eyes, and a pale, thin face. Something of this physiog- 
nomy may be traced in her portrait, though she became a pass- 
ably pretty woman, with features full of intelligence and vivacity. 
When she was only thirteen years old she lost her father from a 
singular and painful cause. He had swallowed a fish-bone, and 
not all the care of the then famous Surgeon Come, who made 
repeated incisions in search of the intruder, availed to save his 
life. ‘The little girl, who had already begun to paint, and who 
inherited from him the power which was to make her famous, felt 
the loss cruelly, and for long would not touch her brushes, till 
Doyen, one of her father’s artist friends, persuaded her to set to 
work again. She began working from nature, made several por- 
traits in pastel and oil, and drew in the evenings with Mdlle. 
Koquet, an artist a year older than herself, whose father kept a 





* Souvenirs de Madame Vigce Le Brun. Paris: Charpentier et Cie. 





seems, but her conversation was anything but lively. Madame 
Le Brun painted her three times. She was with her in September, 
1789; as the two ladies heard the distant cannonading, Madame 
Du Barry said, ‘If Louis XV. had lived, surely all this would 
not have happened.” ‘The poor woman had made a wiser remark 
if she had said that it would not have happened had Louis XV. 
never lived! 

Chis was about the last tranquil hour of Madame Le Brun in 
France. In October, seeing everything upsetting around her, and 
the King and Queen brought to the Tuileries by main force, the 
curious practical sagacity which so eminently distinguished her 
character warned her to fly. She left several unfinished portraits, 
and refused to begin upon that of a beautiful girl of sixteen, who 
afterwards became Duchesse de ‘Success or fortune 
were no longer in question ; one had only to consider saving one’s 
head.” So she said good-bye to M. Le Brun, and packed herself 
and her little daughter of five or six years old in the Lyons 
diligence as soon as she could get places, which was not till the 
close of a fortnight, as all the emigrants were flying by the 
diligence in like manner. She took nothing with her but her 
clothes and eighty louis for the journey ; which was lucky, as she 
says her opposite neighbour was a very dirty man, who told her 
he had stolen several watches. Mer jewels, her small funds, all 
remained in her husband's hands, and so far was he from ever 
sending her any money, that he wrote her the most lamentable 


Noailles. 
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jeters about his poverty, and she twice sent him relief. His 
2 with the golden eggs had taken flight. 

Madame Le Brun travelled from Lyons to Turin, and thence to 
Rome. In every town she passed through she was féted and taken 
to see all the galleries. At Parma she was presented to Marie 
{ntoinette’s sister ; at Bologna they made her a member of the 
Academy ; at Florence she ran about from palace to palace in a 
state of enchantment. ‘Could [ but have ceased to think of that 

r France, I should have been the happiest of women.” 

To Rome and Naples we cannot follow her from want of space ; 
por to St. Petersburg, where she saw the last days of Catherine 
IL, which she describes very graphically. In 1801 she returned 
tp Paris; but though affectionately received in public and private 

M. Le Brun bought a quantity of beautiful new furniture, which 
she probably paid for), she was so wretched at the changes she 
found there, and at the absence or violent deaths of all her old gay 
circle of intimates, that she could not bear it, and having long had 
a desire to visit London, she set off again in 1802. Her remarks on 
English society are amusing; and there are little notices of Mrs. 
Siddons, the Duchess of Devonshire, and the Prince of Wales's wig, 
which was exceedingly becoming, the hair being arranged like that 
of the Apollo Belvidere. But, alas! he was about forty years old, 
and had already become too fat. She speaks with pleasure of a 
yisit to Herschel and his sister, ‘‘ worthy each of the other by 
their learning and their noble simplicity.” She was now fifty years 
of age, having remained in England nearly three years. But 
neither her talent nor her energy were yet upon the wane. 
Enough has, however, been said to show what manner of woman 
she was, and she may be quoted elliciently by all who are fighting 
the battle of education and a wider career for her sex. She deserves 
to be better known in England than she is. Engravings of some 
of her 600 portraits must doubtless be in the Print Room of the 
British Museum ; and several of her pictures must exist in our 
private galleries, as she gives a list of twenty-five portraits painted 
while among us. 

She sleeps in her grave in the cemetery of beautiful Louveciennes, 
where once she listened with Madame Du Barry to the Revolutionary 
cannonade ; and the English traveller who cares to pay it a visit 
will not regret his day spent in one of the most picturesque en- 
virons of Paris, and one which is hardly known to our country- 
men who frequent the gay city, though it is but two miles from St. 
Germain’s and four from Versailles. 


HOR.E TENNYSONIANLE.* 
Tae editor of this volume dedicates it to the students of Tennyson 
“veniam orans pro se sociisque quod poetam recentioris xtatis 
maxumuin ad priscos Latini carminis modos redigere ausi sint.” 
Certainly the task of representing Mr. Tennyson in Latin verse is 
difficult enough to require considerable daring. He is thoroughly 
modern, and above all un-Augustan, not only in manner but in 
thought. His poems are full of those suggestive epithets and con- 
densed inferences which drive a translator to sacrifice the appear- 
ance of being literal if the real life of the original is to be pre- 
served. And the task is rendered harder by the necessity of 
submitting the finished performance to a fastidiously severe 
standard of criticism. A work of luxury is expected to be perfect | 
of its kind, for when there appears no urgent reason why it should | 
be done at all, it can justify itself only by being done extremely | 
well. This is eminently the case with verse composition, which is | 
or ought to be a pure luxury and flower of scholarship, though it | 
is unhappily much profaned by daily wear and tear at our schools | 
and universities, to the infinite loss of time and temper, and 
grievous detriment of sound learning. ‘The contributors to this 
Volume have, with greater wisdom than another recent editor of 
modern Latin verse, avoided all appearance of controversial inten- 











“ Fortuna quicquid saeviet ; hoc mea, 
Hoc mente fixum vel misero sedet, 
Non flere praereptos amores 
Tam dolet ut careas amico. ' 

If the ‘‘sense of crime” in the second stanza does not find a com- 
plete equivalent in such terms as,— 

“ Peccata nec quid sint, nec unquam 

Noscere fas didicit nefasque,” 

—that simply illustrates the radical difference between the language 
of Mr. ‘Tennyson and the language of Horace. The utmost a 
translator can safely do is to come as near to the English poet as 
a Roman poet might conceivably have come. Attempts to do 
more are always dangerous, and the result is s:ldom otherwise 
than disappointing. 

As might be expected, the versions of short detached poems are, 
on the whole, the best; for it becomes almost impossible to keep 
up the classical illusion through a piece of any considerable length. 
The principal burden has fallen on Mr. Church, the editor of the 
collection, whose work is uniformly careful and satisfactory. 
Perhaps the hardest passage he has taken in hand is the invoca- 
tion to the rivulet in Maud. The dominant melody and passion 
of the original have evaporated; one could not well expect them 
to be preserved in translation of any kind, certainly not in the 
form of Latin elegiacs. We get the best thing possible, under 
the circumstances, —a Latin poem not aiming at this impracticable 
end, but completeand elegant in its own way. In some instances, 
the editor has placed his own translation side by side with those 
of other contributors; there is a use in this which excludes any 
complaint on the ground of vain repetition, for there is no better 
way of appreciating the niceties of the art than to observe how 
two independent minds have dealt with the same problems. Mr. 
Brandt's lines, from ** A Character” and “ The Eagle,” both un- 
promising subjects for translation at first sight, have much merit 
and individual force. ‘The verses,— 

“ Most delicately hour by hour 
He canvassed human mysteries, 
And trod on silk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes, 
And stood aloof from other minds 
In impotence of fancied power,” 
are specially well turned :— 
“ Quin tempore omni quidquid abditissimum 
Tractavit exquisitius, 
Regitque molliter pedem, ut laudes sui 
Captans ab omni flamine, 
Arcetque vulgus utpote impoteas sibi 
Sublime pectus arrogat.”’ 
In the extracts from longer poems there is a certain inevitable 
falling-off. ‘The construction of the original may be less involved, 
and the merely verbal obstacles less formidable ; but the dis- 
crepance between classical and modern thought comes out on a 
larger scale, and the general effect is seldom so good as in the 
short lyrics. ‘The closing speech of Arthur in Guinevere and the 
sermon in Aylmer'’s Field, done into hexameters, cannot but be 
considered as decided failures. No two passages more wholly 
repugnant from beginning to end to the manner proper to Latin 
poetry in general and to this metre in particular could possibly 
have been chosen from the whole of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s writings, and 
the result, especially in Aylmer’s Field, is to remind one chiefly of 
the dreary and profitless holiday task of verses on a Scriptural 
subject which is or recently was inflicted on Eton boys. ‘The 
description of the island from Enoch Arden, which comes between 
these two rather depressing productions, is better. Mr. Sotheby 
has happily caught the effect of 
“The league-long roller thundering on the reef,” 
in the equivalent,— 
“ Sinubusque immane volutis 
Saxa tonare graves in procurrentia fluctus.” 


We must protest, however, against the violent literalness of 


tion; and we are acce sj c its merits, wi ‘ : —_— 
; and we are free to accept their work on its merits, without | “coccinea Aurore spicula” for “ the scarlet shafts of sunrise.’ 


having to reflect on the general question whether and how far it 
is good for English students to be put through « course of verse- 
Writing as a part of their general training. 

The versions now presented to us are from the hands of several 
authors, who have striven with the difficulties above hinted at in 
various ways and with varying success. So far as the work has 
any corporate character it must be considered Oxonian ; Cambridge, 
however, is not unrepresented, and notably Professor Seeley’s 
alcaics from the twenty-seventh poem of Jn Memoriam deserve 
high praise. The last stanza (*‘1 hold it true, whate’er befall,” 
&e.), is a triumph :— 





* Hore Tennysoniane, sive Ecloyw € Tennysono Latine reddite. Cura A. J, Church, 


Mr. ‘Tennyson does not say, as his translator has made him say, 
that the shafts of sunrise were dyed with a particular substance, 
though his epithet is indeed bold and unusual. ‘The word * scarlet,” 
originally as restricted as coccineus, now simply denotes a colour, 
and has ceased to suggest the way in which it is or might be pro- 
duced. But there is no evidence that coccineus ever acquired any 
such extended use in classical Latin, so as not to import the actual 
presence of the cochineal dye. 

It is difficult to pass a fair judgment on the series of extracts 
from the Lotos-Eaters, since the writers have here been forestalled 
by one whom few other English scholars can hope to rival in this 
department. It is just possible that the Oxford translators may 
have been unaware of this ; but we presume that Mr. Langley, at 
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any rate, is familiar with Arundines Cami, and as a member of St. 
John’s College takes an especial pride in Dean Merivale’s admirable 
contributions to that volume. Whatever has induced him and his 
colleagues to enter into so hazardous a competition, it is impossible 
to avoid comparing their version with the Dean’s, and pronouncing 
that the Dean’s is better. ‘There we find the spontaneous vigour 
ofa master thoroughly conversant with his work and his instruments, 
and wholly above the timid centos of authentic phrases that make 
prize exercises ignobly faultless. Mr. ‘Tennyson’s lines,— 
“ And if his fellow spake, 
His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make,” 
are in the new version :— 
“ Sive quis ex sociis voces jactaverit, illi 
Vox tenuis sonat, ut clauso voy missa sepulchro ; 
Ut somno gravis ipse, vigil tamen ; imaque corda 
Dant numeros pulsu.” 
"This is close and well executed ; but how far short it comes in life 
and poetic feeling of Dean Merivale’s verses :— 
“Et tenuis, sociorum aliquis si forte locutus, 
Stridere vox, Lemurum velut imbecilla querela: 
Kit licet insomnis, somno cogi inque pediri 
Omnis ; et auditis tremulo modulamine fibris, 
Suave sub arguto geminari pectore murmur.” 
No doubt thes? look less Augustan than the others, and modulamen 
would be a dangerous word to use in the Tripos. But Dean 
Merivale knows better than to force Mr. Tennyson into the 
trammels of the Augustan vocabulary. He reproduces the effects 
of the Latin poets not by direct imitation, but by having really 
assimilated their substance. 

‘The same thorough sympathy with the ancients and spontaneous 
enthusiasm of scholarship are shown in the contributions of the 
late Professor Conington, which give a peculiar interest to this 
collection. Both on account of their intrinsic merit, and because 
their author has so recently passed from among us, they claim to be 
noticed apart from the rest. ‘They ‘are the fruit of a free and 
genuine activity ; the writer is seen not as in a cumbrous disguise, 
but at ease and in his fitting apparel. Most modern versifiers 
remain always conscious of writing in a petrified language ; with 
Professor Conington it must have been far otherwise. Ile 
worshipped the Latin poets not as dead saints, but as living 
friends: and their speech awakes to a vigorous new life at his 
bidding. There is much grandeur iu these lines from the Dying 
Swan :— 

“ At cito sublimis vox increbrescit ovanti 

Multiplices inflexa modos, atque agmine dulci 

Profluit, audacem cantus meditata tenorem, 

Ceu quando magnae celebrant solemuia gentes 

Pulsantes citharas et cymbala et aurea sistra, 

Atque volutatur fremitus procul acclamantum 

Hue illuc resonans per portas urbis apertas 

Ad loca noctiferum qua pastor suspicit ignem.” 
‘The peculiar beauty of the poem 7 J. S. is preserved with an art 
both powerful and delicate in Professor Conington’s version : 
whence, as an example of how a single line may be rendered, we 
choose ** Quae prima accepit prima remittit amor” (‘‘ Those we 
love first are taken first.”) No less truth and feeling appear in his 
hendecasyllables representing the song addressed to the swallow 


in the Princess. We quote a part, wishing that we could quote | 


all :— 


‘Proene nostra, volans volans ad Austrum, 
Lautis incide tectulis, ibique 
. Quae dico tibi dic meae puellae. 

Dic, Procne bona, namque utrumque nosti, 

Dic Austrum nitidum, levem, ferocem, 

Dic nigrum Borean, pium, fidelem. 

O si te liceat sequi et fenestrae 

Carae insidere, pipilem canamque 

Centum millia garriens amorum ! 

O si me similem tui receptum 

Sinu mulceat, ut jacens ibidem 

Cunis lacteolis eam sub umbras!” 
Mr. Tennyson has more points of affinity with Catullus than with 
any other Roman poet, and Professor Conington’s happy percep- 
tion of these, together with his mastery of execution, has here 
produced a translation that cannot well be surpassed. 

Of the printing and external finish of this volume it is enough 
to say that they are such as may be naturally looked for from the 
Cambridge Press and the publishers. ‘There is nothing amiss that 
we have noted in the execution of the Latin part; but in the 
English text of the Beggar Maid is an odd misprint, eyes being 
in the twelfth line repeated by mistake from the line above instead 
of hair. It is a more serious matter that such forms as sylva, 
dacryma, lethum, have been suffered to appear in a work intended 


~y 
LETTERS OF SIR CHARLES BELL* 
Wherever this book is enjoyed at all, there must surely be great 
heartiness in the welcome afforded it. We do not say that it 
might not have been better than itis. The publication of Sir 
Charles Bell’s most intimate correspondence having been go Ton 
delayed, it seems to need a little more of preface than is given. 4 
few details of some interest respecting his birth and parentage are 
no doubt, inserted ; but, for the satisfaction of allowable curiosity, 
the reader would like to know how he came by the professional 


| knowledge which, when he was set down at thirty years of age, a 


stranger in London, with scarcely any personal friends, and Only a 
few introductions in his pocket, made him almost immediately an 
object of interest and attention. It would have been more fair to 
himself and to his first teacher, his elder brother John, to haye 
given some slight sketch of his course of study under this instructor. 
and this might surely have been done without any trespass upon 
the privacies and peculiarities of family life. The only approach 
to information on these points we gain from a short foot-note at 
page 20, where it is said that Charles was associated with John in 
his works on anatomy, and had already published two volumes of 
his ‘* System of Dissection,” with plates taken from bis own draw. 
ings, in 1799 and 1801, and had also in 1801-2 published engray. 
ings of the arteries, brain, and nerves, the great and life-long 
subjects of his interest. 

John Bell, able man as he was, we learn from other sources, 
had involved himself in disputes with the Edinburgh Medical 
School, and this probably was the strongest motive for Charles's 
departure for London. From that time the field is left entirely 
clear for the two brothers, one in heart and _ soul, whose 
divided yet united course forms great part of the interest of the 
whole. George Joseph, four years older than Charles, must have 
been a man not only of ability and sound principle, but of the most 
persevering generosity and sympathy. From the hour in which 
he comes to the conclusion that Charles had better try his fate in 
London, he seems to put away every spark of selfishness :— 

“*‘T felt,’ he writes, ‘when he went away [Nov. 23rd, 1804] that he had 

left me never to meet again but for a visit; that our long brotherly 
life of uninterrupted companionship was at end. Yet I believed this to 
be most manifestly for his advantage, and forced my inclination to 
advise and promote it. My correspondence with Charles I have kept 
regularly—at least, his letters to me—and they show his progress.” 
It is not, so far as we can find, noted in what year these brothers 
lost their mother, who had been long a widow, left with six 
children in straitened circumstances, but the two younger sons 
seem to have lived on with her and her sister till Mrs. Bell's 
death. After that time the aunt made a home for them, and she 
is always lovingly spoken of by both. 

The series of letters, beginning from the day of their separation 
and carefully preserved by George Joseph, seems to have remained 
all these years in private hands. ‘Through their often hasty, but 
graphic outlines, the reader follows Charles to London, and has 
almost day by day his communications to George. He tells hia 
adventures, little and great, recording, with allowable though 
amusing minuteness, the impressions he thiuks he has made as 
well as those received, and the blunt as well as kind remarks of 
medical men upon him. ‘The letters are (for a man of thirty), 
not only very naive, but somewhat boyish; sometimes they 
are boastful, sometimes depressed; but it should be borne in 
mind that but one social circle had up to this time been 
familiar to Charles Bell, that the London world was entirely new 
to him, that his early school education had been very defective, 
and that the means of winning his way depended on his own in- 
dustry, genius, and determination. ‘Io these qualities justice was 
soon done. It is plain that the leading surgeons found something 
was to be gained from him as well as imparted. We very soon 
see that Abernethy, Astley Cooper, &c., feel they have got hold 
of something worthy of their notice in the young Scotchman, and 
he is soon made free of their lecture-rooms and houses, At first he 
has modest lodgings in Fludyer Street, Westminster. ‘Then find- 
ing house pupils and larger rooms very importaut, he, with bis 
brother's assent, takes a large old house in Leicester Street, 
Leicester Square, an anxious undertaking, especially for a man 9 
ignorant of money matters ; butit is thought likely to promote his 
interest, and George Joseph is ever willing to do his part. One 
can hardly help dwelling on the numerous instances of bis kind- 
ness. Here is one among many. It seems that Charles greatly 
needed his books of cases and sketches, collected when in Edin- 
burgh, and left there. His brother John refased to part with 
them; George therefore took upon him out of his little leisure to 


* Letters of Sir Charles Bell, KM, F.RS., he. Select 


q from his Correspondence 
with his Brother, George Joseph Bell. London: Murray 7 


187). 








for a manifesto of modern scholarship. 


t See Penny Cyclopedia, article * Joun Bell.” Vols. IIL and IV. 
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sy them all for Charles, drawings as wa as — “Tam 
astonished,” says his brother, warmly thanking him, ‘at the 
gocuracy of your sketches of some of my own drawings.” 

But George’s own family cares were now increasing. Late in 
1806 he married Miss Barbara Shaw, and in 1811 Charles married 
her sister Marion. Thus another tie was formed, but the second 
was, of course, deferred until the professional career in London 
had improved, and meanwhile great was the anxiety to be rich, 
not for riches’ sake, but to ward off all fear of being a drag upon 
his brother. It is almost comic to see the glee with which he 
enumerates his fees, the handsome figure he is able to cut, &c., 
but above all, the delight he has in his house pupils, particularly 
in the brothers of his future wife, John Shaw, and the younger 
prother, Alexander. It is impossible not to be carried along with 
bim in these details. He must have been the model master for 
medical pupils. Full of life, a real humourist, sketching, model- 
ling, dissecting before them, entering into their minds, yet hold- 
ing complete ascendancy over them, what wonder if the pupils 
almost adored him? What wonder if he resolutely refused to give 
ap what was by some of his friends considered to be either beneath 
his status or below his power of work? Ile could not and he 
would not do without his beloved ** boys,” and the letter in which 
he pleads with George for their continuance after his proposed 
marriage is really one of the most touching appeals that ever was 
ritten. Noone, we think, can read it without feeling that he 
was right, nor without admiring the independence which kept him 
steady to his “‘ plan of life,” and made even the arguments of his 
oracle, George Joseph, ineffective. It is pleasant to think that 
the point was conceded readily and gracefully. 

So far we have left unnoticed the substantial claims to renown 
hich will always hand down the name of Charles Bell among 
those of great discoverers. It is not in our power or province to 
to enter minutely upon these; suffice it to say that even while in 
Edinburgh he had obtained a glimpse of the light which was after- 
wards to shine fully upon him, and that he never lost sight of his 
grand subject, the structure of the brain, and the distinction 
between the nerves of motion and those of sensation. His dissec- 
tions, his drawings, his experiments led him on step by step, 
retarded perhaps in some degree by his prevailing humanity of 
nature, which made him intensely averse to inflict pain upon either 
men or animals, and, in fact, never, to the end of his life, ceased to 
make every severe operation a great source of suffering to himself. 
Any one pretending to give an account of what this book makes 
known to us about him who is mainly the subject of it, would fail 
most completely if the combination of singular, even contradictory, 
elements in his character were not pointed out. Vivacity, 
mobility, considerable irritability, evidently were in large pro- 
portions; a strong desire also for renown; but above all reigned 

the deep-seated longing after Truth. No effort was too great, no 
trial of patience too protracted for him when trying to read 
the mysteries of structure. Lis wife, the constant witness of 
his enthusiasm, and now the simple natural chronicler of a part of 
his career (see ** Recollections,” appendix), bears her testimony to 
this leading endeavour :— 


“From his faith in ‘design,’” she says, “ he belioved that in the works 





of Creation there is no confusion, and that all is arranged with simplicity 
if we could find it out. He would say to me, as if thinking aloud, ‘I 
wonder how it was given to me to see all this?’ or, ‘ Well, if I read this 
for the first time of some one else, I should say he was a clever fellow.’ ” 

In fact, so strong was his bias towards investigation that it needed 
all the versatility of his nature to make him what he was—a hard, 
practical worker, labouring at his class lectures, drawing per- 
petually, seeing patients and performing operations. ‘The various 
labours told upon him, and he would certainly have broken down 
tong before his time but for his many country excursions. Nothing 


delighted him more than to accompany his wife on rural expedi- | Todd’s work o1 
tions,—sleeping for a night or two at Chenies, at Seven Oaks, at | Manuscripts.” 

Box Hill, &c., and then the rising early in the morning to sketch, ! 
His love of nature was a | Zelegrupl. 


or, still earlier, as life went on, to fish. 


and secretary, Jolin Shaw, after a short illness, expired ; and the 
grief of his brother-in-law is deseribed as terrible. He would 
waken in the night weeping, and although the surviving brother 
Alexander, also very much beloved, did everything for him that 
could be done to lighten the stroke, it is our own impression that 
he never was quite the same man again, and that in all the difficult 
crises of his career the thought of what “ Johnnie” had been to 
him was never absent. He was knighted in 1831, at the same 
time with several other scientific men, and continued to live in Lon- 
don until August, 1836, when, wearied of the strain upon him, and, 
above all things, wishing to pass his latter days near his first friends, 
he removed to Ainslie Place, a most pleasant residence in Edinburgh. 
Here he lived, lectured, assisted in examinations, listened to pleasant 
readings, saw old friends, and went out on beautiful country 
excursiuus, Life passed happily, and though the series of letters 
to his brother is suspended, he writes to other friends, specially to 
John Richardson, Esq., late of Kirklands, of Ancrum, the most 
attached friend of his youth. Always the letters are affectionate, 
often playful and happy, but they are not without touches of 
saddened thought. 

Much has, of course, been omitted in this brief notice of a book 
really of no common interest. We have preferred dwelling on 
traits of character, aud on the singularly beautiful devotion of two 
brothers to each other; but there is a great deal of collateral 
interest, and while the discoveries and the excellent works of Sir 
Charles Bell receive their meed of honour, many readers will 
pause for a time upon the spirit displayed in his visit to Brussels 
after the battle of Waterloo, aud especially on the active humanity 
with which he devoted himself to the service of the wounded 
French soldiers. 

‘This we must say, in conclusion, that to have one’s mind filled 
with such details as these is a boon for which we are heartily 
thankful, and we believe it may act as a cordial and a comfort to 
those who are well nigh sickened of life through the experiences of 
human selfishness. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE WALDENSES.* 
Tue handsome volume now before us is an elaborate critical 
examination by a learned Roman Catholic of the alleged early 
origin and sufferings from persecution of the Waldenses, and is 
the result of extensive and minute researches, undertaken, as the 
author tells us, in consequence of reading an article in the Daily 
Telegraph of the 30th of April, 1868. The view taken of the 
Waldenses by the writer of this article ‘not being in accord- 
ance,” our author tells us, “with my former knowledge of 
Waldensian history, I imposed upon myself the task of collecting 
as many books bearing on the subject as I could find, in order to 
ascertain whether my old impressions were wrong, or the greatest 
part of the above assertions unfounded.” ‘Then folfows a page 
filled with the names of books on the subject which he has consulted, 
ranging from Jean Paul Perriu’s publication at Geneva in 1619, 
to the /smucl of the Alps published in London in 1863. Next 
comes half a page of names of encyclopsdias, dictionaries, and 
biographies which tie indefatigable inquirer after truth has also 
plunged into, from the Grand Dictionnaire Iistorique of Moreri, 


| published at Amsterdam in 1780, to the latest edition of the 
| 


opular Encyclopedia in 1862. Not satisfied with this amount of 
labour, “‘ before coming to any decision on the statemeuts of the 
above writers,” our author undertook the work of reading the 


| writers’ authorities ; and not being able to obtain all of them in 


England, he went to Italy, and there found what he wanted in the 
Roman libraries and in the King’s library at Turin. ‘To the pub- 
lication of the most precious of the materials thus collected he 
was mainly incited by the appearance in 1865 of Professor 
1“ The Book of the Vaudois, the Waldensian 
It almost takes away one’s breath to think what 
great good to the world may result from an article in the Daily 
Ilere is a learned doctor of theology, and a devoted 


perpetual spring of enjoyment. As to worldly affairs, we cannot | son of the Roman Church, who had previously made up his mind 


but infer from the “ Recollections ” that he was too generous and | 


on a well-known subject of controversy, and who had withstood 


too intent on unremunerating labours to prosper like many of his 'the incentives to further inquiry offered by the statements and 


professional brethren in the race. 


“¢The only distinction,’ his wife tells us, ‘that he made in patients was | 
the importance of the case. If it were difficult, he was unremitting in | 
attendance. If trifling, whoever the patient might be, he gave offence 
by omitting to visit as often as he was wished for. His attendanco at | 
the Middlesex Hospital for twenty-four years was regular aud unceasing. 
He was alert to every call there, yet nobody suiferod more than he did | 
from a disturbed night.” 


The year 1827 was asad one to him and his wife. First, her 
sister, the wife of George, died ; and then his most efficient pupil | 


arguments of all the learned Protestant writers whose books have 
appeared, but who was induced to read or re-read them all, and 


* The Orisin, Persecutions, and Doctrines of the Wa/denses, Jrom Documents, many now 
for the first time collected and edited, By Pius Melia, D.D. London: James Touvey. 
‘L370, 

t There is, we believe, no /ife of Sir Charles Bell, Many casual memorials of 
him are to be found in the memoirs of Lord Jeffrey, Lord Cockburn, &c., and in the 
72nd number of the Quarterly Review is au article devoted to him. There is also a 
stable article on Charles Bell in the Supplement to the lenny Cyclopedia, His 
Is and multiplied drawings all, we believe, remain in MS. ‘The original 
i Letters are capital, but the portrait will hardly be liked either 
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their professed authorities, to call to his aid half the cyclopedias 
in Europe, and to rush abroad to consult the best libraries of 
Italy, by the forcible statement of the case in an article in the 
Daily Telegraph! After this, who shall set bounds to the power of 
the Press, and the Daily Telegraph in particular? Setting aside, 
however, the somewhat absurd parade of his reading achievements 
contained in the preface from which we have just quoted, Dr. Melia 
has given us here a really useful and well-arranged exposition of 
the actual authorities in the Waldensian controversy, both on the 
question of their early origin and of their alleged persecutions, and 
without professing to give a decided opinion on these disputed 
points, like our contemporary, to whom we are indebted for all 
these good things (for the justification of which our limits 
would be quite inadequate) we may be permitted to make one or 
two remarks which suggested themselves from the evidence thus 
laid before us. 

Dr. Melia, strange to say, has not been converted by all his 
researches to the view set forth in the Daily Telegraph, so that the 
hopes held out to Protestants by his seeming misgivings on read- 
ing the article, are doomed to disappointment, and he himself 
has been reassured in his previous conclusions. He arrives 
at the firm belief that the Waldenses had their origin about 
the year 1180, with one Peter, surnamed Waldensis or Valde- 
sius, of Vaux, or Valdrum, in the Margravate of Lyons, who, 
a rich citizen of Lyons, embraced and inculcated a life of 


poverty, and became the founder of the sect of the Poor Men of 


Lyons, afterwards called Waldenses, from his name; that this con- 
clusion is supported by the oldest Waldensian MSS., ‘‘ when read 
in their genuine originals, and when sifted from some unwarranted 
accounts, which are mere legends ;” that ‘‘ the reason of their [the 
Waldensians in Piedmont] having been punished was not precisely 
their religion, it was their breaking the laws of the country ;” and 
that the old Waldenses differed in many respects in doctrine from 
those who lived after the Reformation, when many of the doctrines 


. of the Reformers were introduced among them. 


We have no prejudice ourselves in favour of the antiquity of the 
Waldensian Church. ‘The earnest desire on the part of many 
Protestants to establish its apostolic origin seems to us to have 
very often proceeded from a morbid craving for a visible organized 
church (in the narrowest sense of the term), with a continuous 
chronology from the Apostles, as a practical answer to the 
‘quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” put forth by 
the Roman Church. WHad the present Waldensian Church 
been a little less Evangelical in its doctrines and discipline, it might 
have become nearly as great a favourite with the High-Anglican 
party as the Greek Church is just at present, and for much the 
same reason. As it is, the defence of its antiquity has chiefly 
fallen into the hands of those whose theory of divine grace least 
requires this ‘‘ outward visible sign,” and in whom this excessive 
zeal is misplaced. The Romanists, on the other hand, seem to us 
nearly as unnecessarily zealous in disputing the antiquity, consider- 
ing that there has confessedly never been a time when the Roman 
Catholic Church was free from so-called heretical seceders or 
protesters against her doctrines and authority, and the compara- 
tive purity and apostolicity of these antagonistic creeds and 
churches is (as far as testimony is concerned) a matter of argu- 
ment quite independent of the fact of contemporary existence. 
Any remarks of ours on the evidence adduced by Dr. Melia will 
be of a purely critical character, and without any theological 
bearing. 

The series of extracts from early authorities with which the 
volume commences is, it must be remembered, derived entirely 
from the writings of Roman Catholics bitterly opposed to ‘the 
Waldenses ; their statements, therefore, cannot be received as abso- 
lutely conclusive against the claims of the latter; and, on the con- 
trary, any admissions they may make are of proportionate value 
as evidence. ‘The earliest of these in point of time is a document 
given in the chronicle of Richard, monk of Cluny, who certainly 
died after the year 1216, published by Muratori from the MSS. of 
Bishop Bernard Guidoni, who lived from about 1260 to 1331. 
The passage occurs in the monk’s life of Alexander III., who 
became Pope in 1159, and died in 1181. ‘* About the year of our 
Lord 1170,” says the chronicler, ** arose the sect and heresy of 
those who are called Valdenses, or Poor of Lyons, whose author 
and founder was a citizen of Lyons, by name Valdensis, from 
whom his followers were named in like manner. He, being a man 
possessing riches, abandoning everything, resolved to live a life of 
poverty and Evangelical perfection, as the Apostles did. And 
having caused the Gospels and some other books of the Bible, 
and several authorities of Saints, which he called Swnmz, to be 
written for his own use in the vernacular tongue; he reading them 


often by himself, and little understanding them; formed in his own 
conceit, and possessing a little learning ; assumed to himself and 
usurped the office of the Apostles; preaching the Gospel in the street 
andin the squares. He caused many men and women to become hig 
accomplices in a like presumption ; whom he sent to preach ag his 
disciples. They being simple and illiterate people, traversing the 
villages and entering into the houses, spread every where many 
errors. Called to account by the Archbishop of Lyons, John 
Beles-Mayus, they were prohibited by him. But they would not 
obey, offering as a pretext for their folly that they ought to obe 
not men, but God, who commanded the Apostles to preach the 
Gospel to every creature; arrogating to themselves what had 
been said to the Apostles, of whom by feigned appearance of 
poverty and sanctity they professed to be followers and successors, 
despising the clergy and priests. ‘hus, from the presumptuoy 
usurpation of the office of preaching, they became first dis. 
obedient, afterwards contumacious, and therefore being excom. 
municated, were exiled from that country. At last, cited to the 
Council which was held in Rome before that of Lateran, they 
were adjudged contumacious and schismatics. And being dispersed 
through the provinces, and mingling on the borders of Lombardy 
with other heretics, and also imbibing and following their errors, 
were adjudged heretics.” It will be observed that in this earliest 
account of the Waldenses, the person who gave them their haie, 
though a citizen of Lyons, is surnamed simply ‘‘ Valdensis,” which 
leaves it quite open to argument that he was so called from having 
adopted doctrines and practices derived from the valleys in Pied- 
mont, where in later times we find the Waldenses. In this case it 
might be said that the ‘* mingling with the other heretics on the 
borders of Lombardy, and imbibing and following their errors,” 
spoken of, is either only inversion of the original relation of 
the two bodies of heretics, or is in itself a testimony to the previous 
existence of so-called heretics, with similar doctrines, in the valleys 
of Piedmont. The passage is therefore far from necessarily con- 
clusive. Dr. Melia’s next authority is that of Father Moneta, 
professor of philosopy in Bologna in 1218, and Vicar of St. Dominic, 
in Milan, and who wrote the work quoted from in 1244. “ Let us 
prove,” he says, ‘‘ that the community of the Poor Leonistanians 
is not the Church of God.” In the former extract and in a decree of 
Gregory IX., in 1236, they are called the Poor of Lyons (de Lugduno). 
He says that they cannot be the successors of the primitive Church, 
because ‘it is clear that they had their beginning from Valdesius, a 
citizen of Lyons, who entered on this path not more than eighty 
years ago; or, if they are more or less, the difference of more or 
less is little.” He says they acknowledge three Orders, the Episco- 
pate, Presbyterate, and Deaconate, and mentions an heresiarch of 
the Poor Lombards, Thomas, who said that that ordination 
received by Valdesius [which may mean either a Waldensian or the 
man Peter Valdes] was conferred by the authority given by each 
member of the congregation over himself. He also denies their 
being the faithful branch of the Holy and Catholic Church, 
because they cannot prove that they existed between the time 
of Silvester and that of Valdesius. He adds, that the heretics 
say that the Church of God fell away (de/ecisse) in the time of Sil- 
vester, and was restored in those times through themselves, ofwhom 
the first (primus) was Valdesius. The other authorities quoted and 
examined by our author give little more real information re- 
specting the origin of the Waldenses than the early writers 
we have just referred to. Of course, we have the usual 
feature of an increase of seeming information just in pro- 
portion as we recede from the times when there was the oppor- 
tunity of learning the facts. Weare told of a holy man, Leo, in the 
time of Constantine the Great, as alleged by the followers of the 
Waldenses to have been the founder of theirseparate Church, in conse- 
quence of the falling-away of the Roman Church near Silvester ; and 
itis not easy to say whether the title Leonistaniansis derived from this 
alleged Leo, or from the town of Lyons. The Archbishop of Turin, 
at the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, 
speaks of the heresy of the Waldenses or the Poor of Lyons as 
having been propagated in the diocese of Turin, and ‘especially in 
its extreme parts, and in the gorges of those Alps which divided 
France from Italy, for more than two hundred years;” but he speaks 
doubtfully as to whether it originated there, and his testimony has 
only a positive, and not a negative weight, as far as it goes. In 
fact, both parties in this controversy have, it seems to us, endea- 
voured to build far too much on the vague and indecisive evidence 
of these authorities. ‘The Waldensian MSS. which remain seem 
to give us no further help in the matter, for they only repeat 
the assertion as to the falling - off of the Church from the 
time of Silvester and the preaching of Peter de Vaudois. The date 





of the earliest confession of faith of the Waldenses, set down by 
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Morland, and others at 1100, is very doubtful, as there 
eragates and blanks in the MSS., and magnifying-glasses 
fs had to be used, with an alleged result of bringing out a 4 
fai, and other internal evidence has been brought to 


show that that it could not have been composed (in its present 
state) in the twelfth century. 

The general impression left on our mind by the perusal of 
this first part of Dr. Melia’s work is that the Alpine districts 
jave naturally from the earliest period of the Christian Church 
been the asylum of many of the seceders or opponents of 
the existing ecclesiastical authorities, and may, from their 
primitive character and isolation, have preserved the earlier 
form of Christianity unaffected by the developments of faith set 
forth in successive Councils of the Church, but of this purity and 
gsiformity in doctrine or discipline among these inhabitants of 
the Alpine valleys we have no reliable evidence. Whether Peter 
Valdensis derived his opinions from them, or was the founder of a 
movement which became amalgamated and confused with the 
earlier heresies” of the Valleys, is quite as much a matter of 
uncertainty, though we hold the great antiquity of heresy from 
Rome (simple or multiform in its character) in these districts 
to be indisputable. 

With respect to the remaining portions of Dr. Melia’s book, it 
appears clear from his statements that considerable change has 
taken place in the doctrines held by the Waldenses since the 
Reformation, their present Calvinistic character certainly being 
of later date than that epoch ; and probably also they approxi- 
mated in the middle ages more closely to the Church of Rome on 
some points, such as Penance and the Real Presence, than Pro- 
testants suppose. Still on many other points their old doctrines 
are strikingly in harmony with modern Protestantism. 

The question of their persecutions by the Church of Rome 
and the Piedmontese Government is one of evidence, where at the 
present time true evidence is least accessible. We have no doubt, 
as some of our best Protestant historians have admitted or hinted, 
that there was great exaggeration in the accounts of the great 
persecution in the seventeenth century which led to Cromwell's 
interference in their behalf and to Milton's fine lines on them ; 
and Leger was evidently a most uncritical and heated partizan, 
even if he were not (as Dr. Melia alleges) most unscrupulous in act 
and statement. But it is of little use placing his assertions in 
one column and opposite to them the alleged depositions of 
Waldenses, taken by the Government with the express object of 
procuring evidence to adduce in answer to the representations of 

outraged European Protestantism ; for as we cannot now tell what 
was the value of the evidence on which Leger relied, so we cannot 
at all tell what credit is to be attached to an inquiry conducted 
by authorities so deeply interested in bringing out evidence of a 
particular colour. ‘Though Dr. Melia says that the reason 
of the persecution of the Waldenses was not precisely their 
religion, we gather that he admits this was one cause of the 
action from time to time taken against them. ‘Their being 
allowed to exist at all, indeed, is a remarkable fact, and speaks 
much for the difficulty experienced by the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment in administering such a district. Piedmont itself was in a 
precarious position at all times, and the proximity of France and 
the relations of the House of Savoy with that kingdom weakened 
very much the hold of the Piedmontese Government over those 
outlying valleys. That the Waldenses knew this to be the case, 
and availed themselves of it to propagate their views beyond the 
limits which custom and law had assigned to their residence, was 
natural, and as natural were the animosities which arose from the 
juxtaposition of conflicting creeds, and the anger excited in the 
minds of Roman ecclesiastics at the existence of such a heresy in 
the heart of Roman Catholic Europe. We are far from thinking 
that the Waldenses were the meek and passively suffering 
martyrs that some have portrayed them as being, and we have 
no doubt there was occasional aggression and unprovoked violence 
on their side as well as on the other; but when we consider the 
enormous disproportion in the strength of the contending parties, 
and the sentiments as to heresy avowedly held by the Church of 
Rome and the Governments over which she had influence at that 
time, we cannot but think that the great balance of probability, 
in the conflicting evidence which we possess, is in favour of the 
Weaker party having been in the main the undeserving sufferers ; 
and when a victorious soldiery (such as it was in those days), 
animated by bigoted zeal, was let loose on a country, we must hold 
the antecedent probabilities of the case to be rather in favour of 
the Waldensian version of their proceedings, than of the Govern- 
ment self-exculpatory account subsequently published. However, 
Dr. Melia has done good service by bringing the question 





thoroughly before the world, and it will be for historical students, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, to re-examine the evidence 
on the subject, and to illustrate and test it by other authorities. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


acemeaieliiaitiens 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. publish very opportunely a most interesting 
little volume under the title of the Brahmo Somaj, Four Lectures by Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Edited by Miss S. D. Collet. Of these four, two—that on 
“Jesus Christ” and that on ‘Great Men "—are already well known; the 
other two are of more recent date, and are extremely interesting. ‘“ Re- 
generating Faith” presents us with the Indian teacher's views of the 
inner spiritual life after which he holds that man should strive. It is 
very instructive to see how he speaks of conversion in language closely 
resembling that which would be used by men who would certainly deny 
the possible operation of converting grace outside the limits of their 
own creed. The ‘‘ Future Church,” on the other hand, illustrates the 
eclecticism of his theology. We may take as instance what he says of 
the conception of a Trinity. There are great manifestations of the 
Divine Unity, “through external nature, through the inner spirit, 
through moral greatness impersonated in man.” The corruptions of 
these are found respectively in idolatry, pantheism, and prophetism, by 
which last is meant the worship of great men. The “ Future Church” 
is to keep each in its golden mean, and to harmonize them together. 
More particularly as concerns its development among his own people, 
it is to unite the fundamental principles of the two great faiths of 
Hindostan, the contemplative life of Hindooism, the practical life of 
Mohammedanism, and to effect this union under the influence of 
Christianity. We give these hints of Mr. Sen’s views without com- 
ment, which, indeed, would be impossible within our present limits. 
But we think that our readers, after studying, as they certainly should 
do, Mr. Sen's volume, will agree with us that he owes more to 
Christianity even than he acknowledges, and yet his acknowledgments 
are of the largest. 

Dublin Review. April. (Burns and Oates.)—We have noticed else- 
where the very interesting and able political article in the Dublin on 
‘Is Ireland irreconcilable ; or rather, perhaps, on why Ireland appears to 
be irreconcilable ?? The ablest of the other papers is that on the 
Honorius question, in answer to M. Reneuf. This is a very masterly 
bit of controversy, and shows, we think, successfully enough that 
Honorius was not, in all probability a Monothelite at all, and did not 
publish any authoritative judgment of any sort in favour of Monothelism. 
What it cannot, of course, succeed in showing is, that there is not a 
very great paradox, from the Ultramontane point of view, in the in- 
fallible organ of a Church having been allowed to throw his influence 
publicly and on a point of great importance on the wrong side. If there 
were Ultramontanes in the time of Pope Honorius, surely his action 
in the matter must have given them very great misgivings as to the 
mission of the Papacy. The man who throws fuel on a fire will hardly 
be thought to be the divine instrument appointed by Providence to 
extinguish it, even if he do so carelessly, and can be shown to have 
intended to do something different. 

Strong Drink and Tobacco Smoke. By H. P. Prescott. ( Macmillan.) 
—This book does not attempt the task—about the most useless, by the 
way, of all human labours—of advising or dissuading from the use of 
the things of which it treats. If it has a practical object, it is to help us 
in discovering whether, when we drink or smoke, we are taking in what 
we wish to take, or what various knaves find it profitable to palm upon 
us. But it is in the main a scientific description of the growth, structure, 
&e., of four plants, threo of them entering into the manufacture of boer 
and whisky, namely, barley, hops, and yeast (we may venture the con- 
jecture that not all our readers will have been aware that yeast is a 
plant), the tobacco plant being the fourth. By way of illustrations, there 
are some excellent plates, from etchings executed by the author himself; 
mostly exhibiting the results of microscopical researches. We ought to 
say that the volume appears under tho care of Professor Huxley, Mr. 
Prescott having been carried off by consumption while it was passing 
through the press. 

The Story of Our Colonies, By H. R. Fox Bourne. (Hogg and 
Son.)—Mr. Fox Bourne, who is a well-known authority on this subject, 
gives us in the compass of a moderately-sized volume a variety of infor- 
mation about our colonies. It is not a practical guide for emigrants, 
but it may furnish those who are interested in emigration with know- 
ledge which may be useful to them, and of an interest both historical 
and political. It is dedicated, not, we presume, without a certain irony, 
to Lord Granville, who, if he only remain at the Colonial Office long 
enough, will ce:tainly make the title of the book obsolete. 

Architectural and Decorative Designs. Drawn by Enrico Salandri. 
(Atchley.)—This is a handsome quarto volume, the object of which is to 
supply those who are at work at various “fine-art” productions with 
appropriate designs. Many of these are taken from ancient sources ; 
generally the character of the designs is that of ancient or modern 
classicalism. Our own taste lies in a different direction, but we can 
recognize the merit which these possess in their own line of art. Those 
who hold with the late Lord Palmerston, and prefer the classical to the 
Gothic, will find in this volume a very complete and valuable assistance. 
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(OLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOU: 
——- I L. DENMAN, 


RN-FLOU ) Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
e) in 11b., $1b., and } 1b. Packets. 


20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 


fermented, they 


sinirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing ; 


NVITES attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, which have received the highest approval of English 

connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. Their chief merits are, that being perfectly 
are dry; that being the strongest of natural wines they require no added alcohol, yet they are indeed 
that they are beverages and not drams; that they 


noch more rapidly impr ove in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they have not to disengage any added alcohol; in a 
hey are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. 
Per doz. 


yord, t 


AMBROSIA (Wut), Rich Dessert Wine 
como (RED), character of Rich Port....... 


CYPRUS (Wnte), 
HISIA (Rep and Wire 


LAC CHRISTI (Rep), Sweet Sacramental Wine .. 


MONT HYMET (Rep and Ware), Claret 
Character .ssseseeeeeeeee cereeeerreeeeeeees “~ 


TERMS CASH. 







Sweet Dessert Wino.......... 
». Claret and Chablis character 20s, 2 


we 23, Sts, 
24s, 30s 
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ide ae 
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96s 








PATRAS (Rep and Wurre), Bargundy and Tock character 16s, 
ST. ELIE (Wutre, Pate and Gotp), Amontillado character 28s, 
SANTORIN (Rep), resembling Dry Port ........ bebersvosene 
THERA (Wurre), Madeira character .............ceseeeeeeee000 293, 
VINSANTO (Wurre), very Rich Dessert Wine ..... 

Sample Cases made up as desired. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN 


Ter doz. 
20s, 24s 
36s, 48s. 
36s, 48s 
363, 48s. 


28s, 


A REMITTANCE. 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Chequ 8, 
nIVIDENDS 
D 5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT Cl RCULAR 
; (post free). 

This Month’s Number now ready, 

Contains all the best-paying an i safest Investments, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 

reliable guide. 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 
33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 

Bavkers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 

BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 








for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 

The Directors continue to issue DeneNTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
cent. perannum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 
perental. LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Cuter OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH OFFICE—No., 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Anuuities only 
£656 per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subseribed Capital of £759,000, only £75,000 


paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application, 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





(BICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

AxNvAL INCOME. steadily 

ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ...... 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NintH Bonvs will be declared in January, 1872, 
andall With-Profit Policies in force on June 30, 1871, 
wil participate. Assurances effected before June 50, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
whole year's additional share of profits over later 
Policies, 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE OUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

138t. James's square, London, S.W. 
oa EOE’ A PEVES + VOR 

ILLA and ESTATE at FLORENCE. 

=TO BE SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, an 
elegant and commodious Villa residence, suitable for a 
family of distinction, and situated on rising ground, 


increasing ... £227,000. 


£1.649,000, 










commanding beautiful views of Florence and the 
annling country. It comprises a spacious hall and 
jouble Staircase, leading to a noble suite of reeeption 


rooms, 150 feet in length. It also contains a dining 
room, morning-rooms, large bedrooms, with bath and 
Po sing-rooms attached, supplied with water and 
Ty Convenience requisite fur health and comfort. The 
loggias and terraces command extensive views. The 
ville is adorned within and without with sculptures in 
marble and a variety of other works of art. The land 
consists of 25 acres, suitable for ornamental grounds ; 
@ it would afford eligible sites for villas. 
gate, in the first instance, by letter, “S. G..” care 
eee sts: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo 
Hace, London, 


« National Bank.” 


CASH’S 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T Hf. Cc O 
Be 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps, Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 


56 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 
\ OMENTOUS, MYSTICAL, and 
pt MUSICAL EASTER ENTERTAINMENTS.— 
SAND and the SUEZ CANAL (amomentous question), 
by Professor Pepper; with curious Sand Experiments 
and Dioramiec [lustrations—Novel Musical Eutertain- 
ment, by George Buckland, Esq. (Mystical and 
Spectral), entitled the HEART of STONE: a Legend 
of the Black Forest, with astonishing Spectral Scenes 
and New Music.—Dugwar's marvellously agile “ Toma- 
hawk-Throwing ” and centre-of-gravity performances, 
—The American Organ daily.—Lecture, by Mr. King, 
“On a curious Chinese Torpedo.”"—Napoli's Mechani- 
eal Pictures. and all the other Entertainments daily, 
for One Shilling, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, 














IJODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DestGNen, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Now ready, So, cloth, 2s 6d. 
RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of 
the TEETH A Series of Papers from the 
Lancet and British Journal of Dental Science. By HENRY 
Sew, M.RCS., L.D.S8., Dentist to the West London 
Hospital &c. 

“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neural 
gia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and indigestion from 
defective teeth are the chief matters treated; and on 
each of them, more especially upon the first, the prin- 
cipies that should guide practice are very clearly 
enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and 
welcome." —Laneet, 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New Bur- 
lington street. 





L E, | 


Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post- Office. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, | 


ROUGH TOWELS. 


COMBINING ELASTICITITY & FIRMNESS. 


‘ Pal MN roy VOY 7 5 + 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.} 





PATENT. 





All articles marked in plain figures. 


JFJALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oilices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE, — WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 





Stock of Lron and Brass Beds and Child 
ren's Cots stands unrivalled, either for extent 
or moderateness of prices, The Bedding manu- 
factured on the premises, and Bed-hangings are 


of guaranteed quality. Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 11s 
each, Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 to £30, Complete suites of Bed- 
Room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished 
and japanned deal, always on show, These are made 
by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84 
Newman street, and every article is guaranteed. China 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 4s the set of five pieces. 
Furniture for Dining-Rooms, A most complete assort- 
ment is on show. Easy Chairs, from 45s. Gilt 
Chimney and Pier Glasses from 47s 6d, 
\ ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prinee of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W; 1, 
14, 2,3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. With the present Railway 
Facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most 
distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, when desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


I OLLOWAY’'S PILLS. — Excellent 

Pills.—The resources of medicive and chemistry 
were long and fruitlessly tried before they yielded a 
remedy which could overcome disorder of the stomach 
and nerves, till Professor Holloway discovered his 
purifying and tonic Pills. They are the surest correc- 
tives of indigestion, heartburn, flatulency, torpidity of 
the liver, twitchings, nervous fancies, despondency, 
low spirits, and declining strength. Holloway's Pills 
supersede all irregular action of the bedy, and so 
strengthen and support the system that diseas# departs, 
and leaves the patient not at all shaken. This is the 
grand aim and object of medical art, to regulate dis- 
ordered functions without damaging the constitution 
by the remedy; and admirably is this end attained by 
Hulluway'’s Pills, 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED 





name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


IS GENUINE. 





SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a falg 








BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





ENSON’'S |} 


B | 


] EYLESS 


ware HES | 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Gold, £10 108, £15 15s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30, 

ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 


See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London. 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 68 6d per 1,000. 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE”" 
NOTE, 5 ere for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pager, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


F ASHIONS for the PRESENT 
SEASON.—H. J. NICOLL, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfitter. 

FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 
from 20s to 63s each: frock and morning coats of 
twilled imperial and other cloths, trousers for walking, 
riding, or dress, from I4s. to 30s.; waistcoats of spring 
materials from 10s 6d to 21s. 

The NEW EMBROIDERED CLOTH COURT SUIT, 
complete, £20 5s; Deputy-Lieutenant’s ditto, £36. 

FOR BOYS. 

The New Registered Belt Dress for first Suit, 21s. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s, Morning Suits, from 
258. Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. Highland Suits, 
from 31s 6d. Overcoats of spring textures, from I4s. 
Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitable for 


each dress, 
FOR LADIES. 

Riding-Habits, in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £6 6s; riding 
trousers, from 21s; hats, with lace falls, 21s; prom- 
enade jackets in great variety; waterproof, Tweed, and 
Melton travelling costumes, £1 lls 6d and £2; ditto, 
skirts, 20s and 25s; waterproof Tweed cloaks, from 
21s; scarlet, blue, and other coloured waterproof cloth 
shawls, from 15s 6d to 21s. 


I | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON.....cccceee < 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 








ecm E.—MID-SPRING.— 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully located on the 
margin of the SEA, and very enjoyable in MID- 
SPRING. Address, J, BOHN, Ufracombe, North Devon. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
A, PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
| For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful, and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 











GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 

| For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
andas firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A meuth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

‘4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
aud Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


|e ge then SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
oftice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

+ LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 















JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENg 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOY 
WORLD. OUT TH 
$$ 
AUSTRALIAN WINEg 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness. 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 


AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C. ts 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY ~ 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 sd 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal ang 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied t 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibitiog 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equalt 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Oo, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, WC, 





oe A ANDALUZA’*- 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Sants 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associ 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch streg,, 
E.C. 


Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and its 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 
PURE CLARBRETS. 

No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordingire) «+000 1s. 


3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux) ... Ms. 
5.—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux). 36, 


T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


WATERS-= 


” 





DURE AERATED 
ELLIS'S. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 
Ellis's Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potas 
Waters and Lemonade. e 
None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark= 
Goat on Shield. 
Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- 
keepers. a 4 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthia, 
North Wales. , 
London Agents, W. Best and Sons, Henrietis 
street, Cavendish square. 


a 


uJ 

OAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

Ss The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves thé 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivatled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, snd 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


— 


WNDIGES TIO ke 

“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen—I 
feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude fot 
the great benetit [have derived from taking Norton 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I sulfered ex- 
cruciating pain frora indigestion and wind in t 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
‘deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 
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Willam Agnew, Esq. 
PB Barwell, Esq. 
Bobert W. Edis, Esq. 
Hears Evill, Esq. 

W.P. Frith, Esq.. R.A. 
Henry Graves, Esq. 

J.P, Heseltine, Esq. 

4. f. Jackson, Esq. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq. 
Edwin Long, Esq 
Charles Lutyens, Esq. 
Thomas M‘Lean, Esq. 
#,¢ Tickets, including Wines, Oue Guinea; to be had 
gf the Stewards, and the Assistant-Secretary, from 
whom all particulars relating to the Institution may be 


April 16, 1870.) 

NDIA MUSEUM, INDIA OFFICE, S.W. | 
TICE is HEREBY GIVEN that, on | 
god after Monday, the 4th inst., the India 

jo Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
porn) Pub week and on Thursdays to Visitors 
Toe ore Departments in the India Office. | 
[nb 80 in Charles street. 

wh April, and until 5 p.m. from Ist May to 30th 
0 
eh the India Office on Fridays are also 

J. FORBES WATSON. 
7 RIISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
ief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and 

for the eae Orphans. 

FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, in aid 

4 the Funds of this Charity, will take place on 
Ww 
es's, at Six o'clock. 
oun the DUKE of ARGYLL in the Chair. 
Thos. H. A. Poynder, Esq 
| Val. C. Prinsep, Esq. 
J. L. Rutley, Esq. 
James Sant, Esq., R.A. 
Mareus Stone, Esq. 
G. A. Storey, Esq. 
F. W. Topham, Esq. 
FE. M. Ward, Esq, R.A. 


2nd April, 1870. 
70 
\ will be opened as follows, viz.:—To the | 
- from Members of the Council of 
pee on from Noon until 4 p.m. from _Ist October 
sited t0 the Museum through the Office. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
President—Sir Francis GRANT, P.R.A. 
{TURDAY, the 7th of May, iu WILLIS'S ROOMS, 
STEWARDS, 
| Geo. Richmond, Esq., R.A. 
| Adam Scott, Esq. 
| George Shalders, Esq. 
Henry Weigall, Esq. 


obtained. " " 

JOHN EVERETT MILLATS. R.A., Hon. See. 

FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 

4 Old Bond street, W. 

—Xsore m a aes 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 
45 Harley street, W Incorporated by Royal 
Charter 1853, for the ¢ jeneral Education of Ladies, and 
for granting Certificat: s of Knowledge. 
(Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Patrons (Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
Visitor—The Lord Bisuor of LONvON. 
Principal—The Very Rey. the DeAN of WEST MINSTER. 

The College will RE-OPEN for the Easter Term on 
Monday, April 25th. Individual instruction is given in 
vocal and instrumental music to pupils attending at 
least one class. 

A Class in Greek and Conversation Classes in 
Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of six 
names for each class. 

Pupils are received from the age of 13 upwards. 
Arrangements are made for receiving boarders. 

tuses, with full particulars as to fees, 
scholarships, classes, &c., may be had on application 
to Miss Milward, at the College office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 

and 45 Harley street, W.—The CLASSES will 

RE-OPEN for the Easter Term on Monday, April 25th. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


as EERING.—STUDENTS are 
prepared in the Engineering Department of the 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for ENGI- 
NEERING in all its Branches, and for the INDIAN 
WORKS, TELEGRAPHIC, and FOREST SERVICES, 
bya complete course of Instruction. 

Address, The PRINCIPAL. 








HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. 

Principal, Dr. L. Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., late 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
The next term commences on MONDAY, MAY 2, 1870. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld.), at the College, Spring Grove, 
Middlesex. 


IVIL SERVICE and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST.— 
A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- 
nations monthly to euable candidates to ascertain by 
Previous trial their fitness for any public examination. 
For prospectus, apply, by letter only, to the Hon. 
Sec, J. W. CARLILE, Esq.. 1 King’s Bench walk, 


Temple, E.C, 
\ [SS LOUISA DREWRY’S 

L COURSES of HISTORY (Ancient Greece), 
English Language and Literature (Milton and his 
Period), Critical Study of English Literature (Hamlet, 
&.), and English Reading and Composition will RE- 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, MAY 9. 143 (late 15) 
King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 
ee 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
qi _—The SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
~ of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
re French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission, Is; catalogue, 6d. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
: WATER COLOURS. — The SIXTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 
\pril the 25th, at thei lery. 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Line till seven, WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 









rG 








\ JANTED, a CLERGYMAN of 

MODERATE VIEWS in an agricultural parish, 
25 miles we-t of Cambridge, for three months or longer, 
from the beginning of May. Unexceptionable testi- 


| monials, good reading and preaching, essential. Stipend 


at rate of £100 per annum, with small furnished lodging. 
Incumbent is Broad-Church. 
Address, B. D., Cheltenham. 


T EALLIED UNIVERSITIES’ CLUB, 
q 12 Grafton street, Piccadilly. 

This Club is NOW OPEN. 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who are, or have been 
Members of a University, or are Members of a recog- 
nized Learned Society. 

It being a Proprietary Club, no pecuniary liability 
attaches to any of the Member. 

The internal arrangements of the Club are under the 
management of a Committee. 

To the first two hundred Members the entrance fee 
is five guineas, beyond this number fifteen guineas, 

The annual subscription is five guineas, 

Forms of application for admission amongst the 
First Two Hundred Members may be obtained from the 
Secretary, but to be of this number early application is 


necessary. 
Eee COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S 
Vice-Master—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM will begin for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, at 9.50a.m_ The Schoo! (for 
the better accommodation of which « portion of the 
South Wing of the College has recently been erected) is 
close te the Gower-street, Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of several other railways. Prospectuses ¢on- 
taining full informution respecting the coarses of 
instruction given in the school. fees, ant other par 
ticulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Seeretary to the Couucil. 


LOFTUS H. MARTIN, Secretary. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d. 
MHE CHINA QUESTION. 


1. The COMMERCTAL CONVENTION, 1869. 

2. LORD CLARENDON’S CHINA POLICY. 

3. The MISSIONARIES and OPIUM CULTIVATION, 
4. NOTES.—CHINA and the CHINESE. 

By JAMES MAc DONALD, F.R.G.S,, formerly of Shanghai, 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange 
ID" PORQUET'S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS :— 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory 
Notes, 2s 6d, 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK, 2s 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 
Is 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s 6a. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH 2s 6d. 

DE P« -~ lnm SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 

3s 6d. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 190, cloth, 5s 6d. 


rPHE IRISH LAND. By GerorGe 

CAMPBELL, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces of India, Author of * Modern India,” &c., &c. 
Part L—A Visit in the Spring. Part IL.—A Visit in the 
Autumn. 

“ As able a book on this subject as any I have read.” 
—See Right Hon. W. E. GLAbsTONE’s Speech in the 
House of Commons, April 7. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


ROMAN MONUMENTS in the NORTH of ENGLAND 
Just published, price £1 18, folio, uniform in size with 
Horsley’s Britannia Romana.” 
| APIDARIUM SEPTEN'TRIONALE ; 
4 or, a Deseription of the Monuments of Roman 
Rule in the North of England. Edited by the Rey. J. 
CoLLINGWoop Bruce, LL.D., for the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Part I. (to be 
completed in Three Parts), with numerous I}lustratious. 
Newcastle: Published for the Society by WILLIAM 
Dopp, 5 Bigg Market, who will supply copies, carriage 
free, on receipt of Post-Office order for the amount. 


7." QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 256, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
1. The ENGLISH BIBLE. 


CONTENTS. 
2. LANFREY'S NAPOLEON. 
3. The WELSH CHURCH. 
Mr. FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
The EDUCATION of the PEOPLE. 
Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE. 
NON-HISTORIC TIMES. 
ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE 


BS 


It is established for | 


Crown 8vo, price 8s 6d, 
PO KMS. 
DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL, 
By Epwarp Lepwicu MITFORD. 


“A volume thit is likely to gain for itself many 
readers, As a not unworthy addition to our dramatic 
and lyrical literature, it will be heartily welcomed."— 
Observer. 

“Indicative of power and noticeable for spirit."— 
Iilustrated London News. 

“Great refinement of thought and of feeling, with 
considerable power of expression, are manifested in 
these poems. ‘The Visions of Earth, illustrative of 
Wiat Spenser termed ‘mutabilitie, will prove, we 
think, the most attractive portion of the volume,”— 
Weekly Dispatch. 

London: Provostand Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Just published, crown S8yvo, cloth, price 7s, with Frontis- 


piece. 
a bl . cia bl ° . ‘ TraATrme§ 
‘THE. STORY. OF COUNT 
‘ 
ULASKI, AURELIA, 

AND OTHER POEMS, INCLUDING TRANSLA- 
TIONS, POETA NASCITUR, GIBSONIANA, &e. 
By ETA MAUR, Author of “Far and Near,” &c. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES ALREADY RECEIVED, 

“1 find much to admire *Count Ulaski’ and * Aurelia,’ 
especially the latter, and the translations appear to 
me composed with rare ease and felicity." —Lord 

| LYTTON, 
“The charm of metre goes a good way with me, and 

[like to pause and linger over flowing and graceful 
| verse—and that yours most assuredly is.,.....But to 
return to these two tales, * Ulaski’ and * Aurelia,’ they 
are full of interest. the one of active, the other of seden- 
tary interest. or as the Germans would distinguish 
them, of objective and subjective interest."—Sir J. 
| HekscHen, 
| ~Tlike your * Aurelia’ exceedingly, and your * Golden 
| Mean.” Your verses are loaded with thought."—Revy 
| GEORGE GILPILLAN, 

“In the little volume before us there are a thousand 
beauties, which nothing but extremely perverse in- 
genuity could torture into faults The minor poems, 
both original and from the German, have genuine force 
and sweetness,,....We really think that no fruits of the 
modern muse contain tiner passages, or show deeper 
knowledge of the human heart than *Ulaski’ and 
‘Aurelia. "—/urham Advertiser. 

“Her translations of German poetry are excellent 
and well selected, and taking her book altogether, it is 
decidedly an honour to the head and heart of the 
authoress.”"—///astrated Times. 

“Here we have in a small compass a great deal of 
very good poetry...... The present volume fully sustains, 
and we think adds in no small degree to, the reputa- 
tion achieved by its predecessor."—W. T. Kime, Esq., 
Author of “ Albert the Good,” &c. 

“In reviving the memory of poor Poland, you have 
struck most forcibly the chords of my heart, for from 
a very early age I have felt for its sufferings a sincere 
sympathy.” —M. G. SOLLING, a German Correspondent. 
London: Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
QUnNDAr MORNING, 
\) consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful, Royal 8vo, toued paper, handsomely 
printed, 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 















8v0, cloth, 930 pages, 1és. 
VHRONOLOGY (the DICTIONARY 
OF); or, Historical and Statistical Register, 
alphabetically arranged, and having the information 
brought down to 1869. By W. H. OVERALL, F.S.A., 
Librarian to the Corporation of the City of Loudon. 
London: WILLIAM TrG6G, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


GENERAL GAZETTEER, © or 
P Compendious Geographical Dictionary. Con- 


taining Descriptions of every country in the known 
World, with their Towns, People, Natural Productions, 
&c. The whole revised and corrected by A. G. 
FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


Demy vo, 4s 6d, free by post 5s, containing 43,000 
Words with Meanings. 
TALKER AND WEBSTER COM- 
BINED IN A DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, wherein the Definitions of 
WEBSTER, and the Pronunciation of WALKER are united 
and brought inte conformity to the usage of the present 
time. All the New Words are introduced, and many 
Synonymous Terma are carefully discriminated. By 
Joun Lonemuin, A.M, LL.D, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, royal 8vo, price £1 5s 


SUPPLEMENT to PETERS- 





GOVERNMENT DEALING with IRELAND 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, { 








) ie NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

No. CIIL, for APRIL, will be published on 

TUESDAY, 19th inst. 

CONTENTS. | 

1. The CHURCH POLICY of CONSTANTINE. | 

2. EARL GODWIN and EARL HAROLD. 

3. The EARLY AUTHORSHIP of SHAKESPEARE } 

4. The WILL and FREEWILL. ! 

5. JANE AUSTEN 

6. PARTIES and POLITICS of MODERN RUSSIA 

7. The HOME POLICY of the SESSION, 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE | 
London: Published for EXDMONSTONE & DOUGLAS 


by WILLIAMS and NorgaTe, Henrietta stre« t 
Garden. 


A 


MENT 


DORFF'S CONCISE PRACTICAL ABRIDG 
of the COMMON and STATUTE LAW 


) Comprising the Cases, Statutes, and Rules of Court from 


1863 to 1870, With a Synopsis of the Bankruptey 
Imprisonment and Repeal Acts, and Rules of 1869. 

*,* The Work complete to 1870, 7 vols. royal 8vo, £8. 

*A Common-Law Library in itself.” 

London: BUTTERWORTHS, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. 





a ust published, price 16s, cloth 
TRUE 'TINEINA of SOUTHERN 
EUROPE. By H. T. STAINTON. F.RS., See, LS 
Also now ready, price 12s 6d. 
rile ELEVENTH VOLUME of the 
NATURAL HISTORY of the TINEINA 
London: JouN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row 
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GINNX’S BABY.—WMessrs. Strahan and Co. ALBEMARLE STREET, Apri, gy 


beg to intimate that they will publish GINX’S BABY on 


the 27th inst. 
56 LUDGATE HILL, 13th April, 1870. 


MR. MURRAY'S List. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, y, 


250. 





CONTENTS, 
. The ENGLISH BIBLE, 


_ 








This day, in small 4to, 7s. 


THE LYRICS 


DONE INTO ENGLISH RHYME. 


By THOMAS CHARLES BARING, M.A., | 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


LANFREY'S NAPOLEON, 

The WELSH CHURCH. 

Mr. FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

. The EDUCATION of the PEOPLE 

3. Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE, 

. NON-HISTORIC TIMES. 

ate Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 8. ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE, 

. GOVERNMENT DEALING with IRELAND, 


or wm CO 


OF HORACE, 


oma NS 





The ACADEMY: a New 
Review, and Mouthly Record of Lena Caray 


ST. PAUL’S AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. eerie cod Rene Beet a Lees 


Second Edition, Portrait and [iustrations, Svo, 18s. 


HISTORY of ee > REIGN of ay 


ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, | *sssiisulie nici Ting STERN 


By HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 


The CHURCH and the AGE: Esgayg 
on the PRINCIPLES and PRESENT Posies 
of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. By Vario 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER | ts. Se 


ABBEY. The IRISH LAND BILL. Speeches 


3y ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


delivered in the House of Commons by the Ri 
P. Same” @ Right 


Third E.lition, with an Account of the Discovery of the Burial-Place of King James I. With many new 
2 A MEMOIR of SIR CHARLES 


llustrations, Svo, 21s. 
** The ADDITIONAL NOTES can be had separately by the purchasers of the former editions. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 


Mr. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 


FREE RUSSIA. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 

Author of “ New America,” ‘* Her Majesty's Tower,” &c. 

“A book which is at once highly valuable and emi- 
nently readable. It is in our judgment superior to any 
work that has proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we 
cordially recommend it to our readers. The informa- 
tion Mr. Dixon conveys is very great, and his style is 
singularly forcible and picturesque,”"—Standard. 

Hurst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Brave Lady. By the Author 


f “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 
“* A Brave Lady’ is sure to be popular."—Daily Vews- 
“ A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, 
showing a tender sympathy with human nature, and 
permeated by a pure and noble spirit.” —r aminer. 


The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of * Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 
of “No Church,” “Owen, a Wail,” &¢, 3 vols. 
“A capital story. t is intense’y interesting, and 
leserves to attract a wide circle of readers, The 
heroine is unmistakably original and fascinating.“— 
Daily Telegraph. 


St. Bede’s. By Mrs. Hiloart. 


“This story is well told, the plot is ingenious, and 
the most scrupulous could take no exception to the 
moral of the tale.""—Athene#um. 


Hagar. By the Author of “St. 


OLAVE'S,” &. 3 vols. 
“A book to be cherished in the reader's memory. 
The story is full of strong human interest, and is rich in 
veautiful bits of description." —Zvaminer. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 


By GeorGE WEBBE DAsENT, D.C.L. FOURTH 
EDITION. 3 vols. 

From the QUARTERLY REVIEW, April.—*‘A racy, 
well-written, and original novel. The interest never 
flags. It would be flat injustice to these pleasant 
volumes if we failed to glance at the fund of observa- 
tion and reflection which the author has contrived to 
interweave with the thread of his story, or the broad- 
cast of wit and humour with which he has made the 
whole to sparkle.” 


One Maiden Only. ByE.C.Tainsh. 


“Mr, Tainsh is always on the side of what is r ght, 
and pure, and noble. To much of this book we can 
give hearty praise. The story has ce muidoesble 
interest. "—Spectc 


Herst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlb< 


bet MOA BI +s STONE. 

A PHOTOGRAPH one-third the full size of the 
two larg ze Fre igments of this ats ‘ription, from the Trac 
ings taken by Cc —_ Warren, R.E,, will be ready ¢ 
MONDAY, APRIL 18, at the Office of the Society 
Pall Mall East, and may be « btai net = of - STAN- 
FORD, 6 Charing Cross. Price 3s 6d e 
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EASTLAKE, we a. Lady EASTLAKE. Together 
with additional C ributions to the Lite rature 
the Fine Arts. Svo, 2 2s e 





———— | ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLIsH 
GARDENS. An Explanation of the Priuciples 

BOOKS ON GARDENING. which the Exquisite Flora of Alpine’ hart 

ee may be grown to Perfection in all Parts of the 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: how to British Islands, By W. Rosinson, F.LS. With 

yond and Show them, By $8. ReyNoups Hoe. 70 Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 12s, 

Crown 8yo, price 7s Gd. 

HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER|A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 

GARDEN: being Plain Practical Directions for EVENTS during LORD ELGIN'S SECOND 

the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of EMBASSY to CHINA. By H. B, Locu, 2nd 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year round; Edition. With illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s, 

embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest 


to the smallest ; with Engraved Plans, illustrative 

of the various systems of Grouping in Beds and HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 

Borders. By Davip THOMSON, formerly of FREN( i REVOLL PION. Chietly from the 

Archerfleld and Dirleton Gardens, now Gardener Secret Archives 0 -- Austria and Prassia. By Pre 

to his (irace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at fessor VON Sybex. Translated by Watter ( 

Drumlanrig. ln crown 8vo, 7s 6d. ag gree i Ww ith — x, completing the work, 
ols 1 Svo, : 


ON ORNAMENTAL-FOLIAGED 
PELARGONIUMS ; with Practical Hints for their 
Production, Propagation, and Cultivation. by A SELECTION from the FAMILIAR 
PeTER GRIEVE, Culford, Bury St. Edmund's. LETTERS of Sir CHARLES BLL, F.BS. Wid 
Second Edition, enlarged, including description of Portrait, Post 8vo, 12s, 
Best Varieties introduced up to the present time, 
aud Engravings, 4s. The “ROB ROY” on the JORDAY, 
The BOOK of the GARDEN. By NILE, RED SEA, LAKE of GENNESARETH, 
CHARLES M‘INTosH. Two large volumes royal Gs. 2 Senco Oras in Palsetins Gea 
8vo, embellished with 1,353 Engravings, Each ing = ey By J. MAcaREGOR, MA 
Volume may be had se parately, vis.:— Sixt bousand, ith Illustrations, 8vo, 123. 
1. On the Formation of Gardens — Construction, 
Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Plant Houses, | An ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
] Fram: s, and other Garden Structures, with Compiled from Original Sources. By WM. Suri, 
776, £2 10 Malle, Einetzated hy 1,699 Ragraviags, pp. LL.D., and Tukornitus D. Hatt, M.A. Medium 
776, £2 10s, svo, 21s; also an Abridged Editic r School 
II. Directions for the Culture of the Kitchen Garden, rind Rae 7s Ga i ae 
the Hardy-Fruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and ‘ oor ; 
Flower Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, with 
Select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants, Pp. 863, | The PLANTER’S CHOICE: Trees and 
with 279 Engravings, £1 17s 6d. Shrubs for English Plantations. A Selection asd 
Des —_ m of the most Ornamental, Native aad 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Foreign: with Classified Lists of the sevenl 























CULTIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. By | Spe ine, By AvuGustUS MoNnGrepiEN, Wit 
WILLIAM THOMSON, Gardener to his Grace the | Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 3 
Duke of Buccleuch, Dalkeith Park. Sixth Edition. | a] 
Svo, 5s. | 
The DISCOVERY of the GREAT 
The GARDENER: a Monthly Maga- WEST; or, the Valleys of the Mississippi and Lakes 
zine of Hortieulture and Floriculture. Edited by of Ne ah America: an Historical Narrative. By 
WILLIAM THOMSON and RICHARD DEAN. Price 6d. FRANCIS PARKMAN. Map, Svo, ‘10s 6h 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. F 
| FIVE YEARS in DAMASCUS, with 
MIDDLE-C . a and CIVIL-SERVICE | Travels in Palmyra and Lebanon, and among tt 


XAMINATIONS | Giant Cities of Bashan and the Hauran. By Ber 
ig fag oy APPROVED  ‘'TEXT- | q. L. Posten. LL.D, New Edition, Llustratioas 


BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed 


specially for the use of Pupils preparing for Public 

Examiuations, with copious Biographical and Consti- PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary 
tutional Notes, Examination Questions, &c., necessary SOMERVILLE. 6th Edition. Revised by H 
for Examinees, but not to be found in any other eine. Assistant-Secretary tu the R.G.S. Post $vo,% 


School Histories, By Mr. Roperr Ross, late Lecturer | 
on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 

5. OUTL INES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Junior Classes, Revised Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

“We foretell that these ‘ Outlines’ will soon be in 
the hands of all who are preparing for one or other of 
our numerous literary tournaments. iene Jor the 
Schoolimaster, 


If. MANU AL of ENGLISH HISTOR ¥. one 


The MISSIONARY in ASIA MINOB. 
With a De s Tp ition of Antiquarian Researches 
si mus of Biblic ul Literatur 
By Van Lennep, DD, 
n Turkey, With Lust 










TORE of GREECE 


of the Went 












Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, ek From tl 
‘As a practical text-book for the student, “a is ration mporary with J r the Great, 4 
aucde pted to his wants, and from experience we New Edition. Portrait 3. Sian Lw 

rim that he will find in it all his studies ma Vi, ® Svo, 6s each 


sement is excelleut. Engl a4 





MURRAY, Albemar 
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TUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


-pand copies in good condition of the following Books are now on 
gale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY at the lowest current prices :— 
Russell's Diary of a Visit to the East; Petherichk’s Travels in 
“+ Burton's Buttle-Fields of Paraguay; The Holy Grail; 





Areas Ob Robinson's Diary; Pim’s Dottings in Panama ; Cox's 
on and Teutonic Christendom ; Lord Lytton’s Odes of Tlorace; 
ats and Remains of A H. Clough ; Dean Hook's Life of 
Cardinal Pole ; Her Majesty s Tower, by W. H. Dixon: Weld's 
Votes on Burgundy; Fresh field's Central Caucasus; Tozer's High- 


nds of Turkey ; Froude's Reign of Elizaheth : Wallace's Malay 
Archipelago ; Lecky’s History of European Morals; Jur ntus Mundi; 
The ing and the Book; Milman 8 Annals of St. Pau! 8 Cath dral: 
Hawkins's Life of Kean ; Pre nch 8 Realities of Irish Life ; Edwards's 
life of Rossini ; Memoirs of Baron Bunsen ; Rassani s Abyssinia ; 

Jord Lytton’s Exsays ; Eastwick's | emezne la: Paijkull yr lawl ; 
Principles at Stake; Buchanan's Life oy Auduh m3 Smoke : The 
Crust and the Cake ; Debenham's J ow: Mildred; Noblesse Ohlige ; 
The Unkind Word: Dr. ITarold’s Note-Book:; The Normans, hy 
Ana H. Drury; Viola; My Enemy's Daughter; The County 
Fanily ; The Story of My Love; My Bride's ; lx's Story ; Jeanie’s 
Quiet Life ; Hirell ; Vikram and the Vampire; In Silk Attire; For 
fir Sake; He Knew he was Right; Old Town Folks; Dora; A 
Book of Heroines ; Realmah ; Kitty a Noble Woman; Phineas 
Finn, by Anthony Trollope ; The Minister's Wife, by Mrs. Oliphant; 
aad more than Five Hundred other Books of the Past and Present 
Neasois. 

Catalogues, with Lists of Books in Ornamental Bindings at greatly 
reduced prices, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing- 
Room Tables, and for Presents and School Prizes, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxrorp street, Lonpon. 
Ciry Orrice, 4 KING streer, CHEAPSIDE, 


————a 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Personal 
Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By Geongs Hopper. Svo. [Ready this day. 


The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 
in all Countries and Times, especially in England aad France. By ANDREW 
§retxmetz, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. Svo, 303. 

DEDICATED by permission to SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 


The RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By J. Ewtya 


Ritcnts, Author of “* The Night Side of London,” &. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT. ALL LIBRARIES. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. <A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &e. In 2 vols. [This day. 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES. A _ Novel. By 
Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ Faithless, or the Loves of the Period,” 
&, In 2 vols. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 
By JoHN PomMeRoy. 3 vols. 
GOLD and TINSEL. A Novel. By the Author of 


“Ups and Downs of an Old Mail's Life.” 3 vols. 


VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Sapa Trouble,” “ Mabel's Progress,” &c. From All the Year Round. In3 
Vols, 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Lrorotp 
FARJEON, 2 vols, ™ 

SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By Francis 

FRANCIS, 2 vols. ss 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. A Novel. By Tuomas 


ARCHER. 3 vols. 


AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of “ George 


Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &e. 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
ee ca eran z ss ce — 
On Monday, the 18th inst., post 8vo. 


UNAWARE S: 
A STORY OF AN OLD FRENCH TOWN. 
By the Author of “One Year,” “ Tales of the South of France,” &¢. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 








“A volume of excellent taste, portly and staple." —Gyaphic, 
In large crown Syo, price 7s 6d, cloth, new style. 
HE EVERY-DA Y BOOK of MODERN LITERATURE. 
Fa yon edited by George H. TOWNSEND, Author and Editor of “ The 
960 PAGES—365 AUTHORS—365 SUBJECTS. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 


———— ee = - 

HE GREAT HALL, DULWICH COLLEGE. — For 
44 View of Interior, see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (published Thursday), 
marly post 5d. Contains also Ancient Temples, Asia Minor 
“ea of Mr. Fig , President of Institute of Engineer-—H 
Nem?—French Ville and other Articles —1 York street, 
eWEMen, 


















NEW WORKS. 
(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CCLXVIII 
A 


PRIL, 1870. 8vo, 6s, 
CONTENTS. 

1. The VICE-ROYALTY of LORD LAWRENCE. 
JUANA LA LOCA, 
M. DE PARIEU on TAXATION. 
. EASTLAKE and GIBSON, 
. NON-RESTRAINT in the TREATMENT of the INSANE. 
SMITHS TOUR in PORTUGAL. 
. RENAN’S ST. PAUL. 
. The EPIC of ARTHUR. 
. BALLOT NOT SECRET VOTING. 
lv. EARL RUSSELL’S SPEECHES, 


aoe 


-~ an 


[ OTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraetr, 
4 MP. 3 vols, post Svo, 31s 64. [On Monday, May 2. 
* Nosse omnia hac, salus est adolescentulis."-—TERENTIUS, 


Tie LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. 
STR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS to VARIOUS FRIENDS. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Sir Ginpext F, Lewts, Bart. 8vo, 4s. 


Tile HIGH ALPs WITHOUT GUIDES. 
By A. G. GinvLestoNn, M.A. late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen 
Colles + ee With Frontispiece and Two Maps. Square crowa 

Svo, 7s Gd. 


[ENGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of Indian 
Travel. By JouN MATHESON, Glasgow. With S2 Illustrations engraved 
on wood, Imperial Svo, 31s bd, 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 
2 and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, FUR.G.S,, late 15th Light 
Dragoons. Crown Syo, 10s 6d. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEU- 
4 TRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
Ry MoUNTAGUE BearNnarp, M.A. Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, Oxford. Royal 8vo, és. 


LAN? SYSTEMS) and = INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMY of IRELAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUN 
— om T. E. ClirFé Lesiiz, LL.B., of Lincoln's Lon, Barrister-at 

4iw. 8yo, 12s. 


RCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S EXPOSITORY 
4 LECTURES. Being Vol. V. of the New Edition of Archbishop Leighton's 
Works, edited by WILLIAM West, B.A., Lacumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn. 

Svo, 10s 6d. 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 


NATIONS. By the Rev. (fxornage W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 


ONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student's Edition, revised and condensed into 
One Volume; with 46 [llustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


UDGED BY HIS WORDS: an Attempt to 


Weigh a certain kind of Evidence respecting Christ, Svo, 8s 6d. 


FORTY-FOUR SCHOOL SERMONS 
' PREACHED in ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, MANCHESTER. By Roser 
Lamb, M.A., Rector. 2 vols, post Svo, Is, 


THe STOICS, EPICUREANS, andSCEPTICS. 
Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by OswaLp J. Retwurt 
B.C.L. and M.A. Crown &8vo, 14s 


SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES. Translated 
h into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
HeENKkY MusGRave WILKINS, MLA. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THe HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
M.A, 12 vols, 8vo, £3 18s, 


HOME POLITICS; or, the —* of Trade 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. Sy DANIEL 
GRANT, 8Svo, 7s. 


~ ~ . r . o. ‘ . ¥ ° 
N FOOD: its Varieties, Chemical Composi- 
tion, Nutritive Value, Comparative Digestibility, Physiological Functio 
and Uses, Preparation, Culinary Treatment, Preservation, Adulteration, &€. 

By UH. LetHisy, M.B., M.A., Pa.D., &e. Crown Svo, 6s. 


HAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY of ANTONY anc 
CLEOPATRA, annotated for the Use of Schools and for Private Study. 
the Rev. J. HUNTER, MLA. 18my, Ls. 
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LONDON, 1851. PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855. FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 
LONDON, 1862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, 1865. PRIZE MEDAL. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 


Improved Tiled Kitcheners. 


Designed to obviate the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are exceeding} 
effective, economical, and durable. They are clean in use, they give no oppressive amount of heat, and they propery 
ventilate the Kitchen. The various sizes suited to different Establishments and one in action may be seen at 


MESSRS. EDWARDS'S, 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application ; also Prospectuses relating to most of the following branches :— 


GRATES. COOKING APPARATUS, 
IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with 


thoroughly sound principles for economizing fuel, diffusing heat, tiled doors and tiled surfaces, and especially adapted for economiz. 
and preventing inconvenience from smoke. ing fuel, for effectually heating the ovens and hot-plate, for enabling 


roasting to be done in the most unexceptionable manner in the 
roasting ovens, but in front of an open fire if desired; also for 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which iron is rejected in 
favour of fire-brick for the interior of the grate, and tiles or slabs Redes ¥ i : 
in porcelain, encaustic or majolica ware are used for the decoration. effectually ventilating the kitchen, and preventing the old incon. 
The prices of these grates allow of their introduction in any cham- venience to servants of excessive heat. 
bers whatsoever where a fire is required to be used. | STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrange. 

IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES AND DOG ments for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and adapted for usp 
GRATES, in very great varicty of Mediwval and other designs, | in Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale or 
the interior of the grates being lined with fire-brick, and tile sides | Retail Establishments, Public Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, &, 
and tile hearths provided for the decoration of the fire-place. OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture, 


IMPROVED FIRE. LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for use | Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-Plates, Stewing 
| 
| 


in Charitable Institutions, Schoolrooms, Workhouses, Railway Stoves, Cottager’s Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &, 


Stations, Servants’ Offices, &c. 
IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent the ENGINEERING. 





formation of smoke, to economize fuel, to diffuse heat, to burn for; WARM BATHS, erected with hot, cold, and waste pipes, hot-water 
many hours without attention, and to avoid chimney-sweeping. cistern and —e pipes heated from by = — 8 
’ ’ : that a bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot water 
Ee eee 8 — —-.. a furnished, if required, by the same system, to wash-hand basins, 
eiueews Seeareee Weve som 2 ee ere ee ee “yaa housemaids’ closets, scullerios, or made to circulate through coils of 
Berlin black and fine cast Mediwval Grates with fire-lump interiors. : ee hoes ms 
pee pipes for giving heat to a hall, a conservatory, or a billiard-room. 
ro Paredes sor apt GRATES, for furnishing in the HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for heating churches and other 
ee ee oe a public buildings and for conservatories ; also, for the halls, stair- 
cases, and passages of large private residences, and for contribut- 
S T O V E S. ing heat, if required, to drawing-room, dining-room, library, and 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the halls and billiard-room, with handsome ornamental cases to cover the pipes. 
staircases of dwelling-houses and for warming churches, made of a | UND srected for the entire operations of 
capacity to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with | ” eet ng cage vt lige ‘tan of large Jos and of 
either ascending or descending flues, and through the night, if | public establishments. Washing Coppers and Ironing Stoves a 
required, without attention. St head 
PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open fires, | LIFTS for Hotels and other large establishments; also on a smal 
handsomely decorated with porcelain, encaustic or majolica ware, scale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of private 
for the use in halls, shops, cabins, &c. These stoves are now made families 
at much less prices than formerly. ; ; P 
LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest improvements for 


IMPROVED PEDESTAL STOVES, with fire-brick interiors | tates Mostensendin den 
and warm air chambers, made to give a supply of fresh and Z tee ; ; ‘ 
wholesomely heated air. | Messrs. EDWARDS and SON ine ieee a 
’ ._ | for the erection of works in any of the branches they have enume 
Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use 10 | and they include carpenters’ and plumbers’ work if preferred. They 
balls and show-rooms, where ho fire is required to be kept per | send to any part of the country for the purpose of preparing estimates 
petually burning. They require attention twice in the course of | 34g giving those who consult them the benefit of their experience and 
twenty-four hours only. advice, a charge being usually made in such cases to cover loss of time 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in churches and travelling expenses, and they guarantee that whatever they under- 
and other public buildings. take shall be signalized by excellent workmanship and efficient action. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON THE DOMESTIC USE OF FUEL, Evc. 


In royal Svo, price 12s, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count RumForp. In royal 8yo, price 5s, with 47 Illustrations. 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. THE EXTRAVAGANT USE OF FUEL IN 
A NEW EDITION, entirely re-written, enlarged and adapted for popular reading. COOKING OPERATIONS. 


the additions completing the Author's contributions on the Domestic Use of Fuel 


r Te ils i } . + ry at "] 
and on Ventilation. With an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford and his Ex onomical Systems, ane 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for Domestic Use. 
“Tt bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an “ Mr, Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and mag nt 
a ible to unscien! 


extent with useful matter, that we should desire to see it studied and its contents | say that he has doue his part towards making the subject intellig 
brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the persons.”—/’all Mall Gazette. 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 

. , Pur 
By the same Author. Fifth Edition, revised, in royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 9 6d 


In royal 8yo, with 107 Illustrations, price 10s 6d SMOKY CHIMNEYS, THEIR CURE AND 
THE VENTILATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, PREVENTION. 


, ili al } 4 0 ire- Ss d 
And the Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fire-Places. Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save tandlonis a 
“A book which by its clear and concise language and modest bu'k, is almost a | householders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Building News. 
marvel in this book-making age.”"—Z.raminer’. | eS a ett 
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